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I 


“PROHIBITION is here,” we are told, “‘and it is here to stay.” 
It is time we considered frankly just what, under the name of 
Prohibition, is here, and whether this is what is going to stay. 
Even the Prohibitionist ought to aid in the inquiry, for unless the 
cause he believes in has really triumphed, he is on the way to 
something worse than failure; he will become an object of ridi- 
cule, perhaps even an unconscious help and comfort to the ene- 
mies, not of Prohibition, but of Temperance. 

It is always an error for the leaders in a moral cause to claim a 
victory before they get it. Leaders in a moral cause shouldn’t 
tell fibs, and besides, their followers may find them out. If Pro- 
hibition were here, drinking would be on the decline. We are 
told that drunkenness is on the decline, but no one makes any 
rash statements about drinking. The decline in drunkenness is 
the result of Temperance, and it had begun and got well under 
way before the Constitution was amended. If it is true, as they 
say, that the country has remained temperate in a state of so- 
called Prohibition, we can well be proud of the essential morality 
of our people. If Prohibition were really here, there ought to be 
some law of the land which forbade drinking hard liquor. There 
is none at present; the country as a whole has never said that 
drinking is wrong, and has never forbidden it. If Prohibition 
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were really here, and by the will of the people, we should not be 
told that the fight has only just begun, and that more money is 
needed by Prohibition societies to convert us to the cause. 

Some Americans sincerely believe in Prohibition; others of us 
do not believe in it at all. But so large a majority of us believe in 
temperance and realize the social as well as the moral peril of 
drunkenness, that we ought to be able to scrutinize our present 
condition in frankness and good faith. Most of us will agree 
that the law should be respected; however we joke about it, the 
bootlegger or the smuggler is no popular hero. Yet with all 
respect for law,—even just because of our desire that law should 
be respected,—we may hold that a given law is a bad one, bad 
for the purpose it is intended to serve, whether we agree with 
that purpose or not. If we had a prohibition law which rep- 
resented the will of the people, which frankly forbade the thing 
it was intended to stop, then Prohibition would be here, and per- 
haps here to stay, and we who still prefer the Christian virtue of 
Temperance to the Mohammedan discipline of Prohibition, 
should be voted down, relegated to the past with a good many 
other vestiges of Christian civilization. We should be good 
sports, I hope, and should accept with some show of grace the 
passing of a civilization we loved. But at least we ought to 
know, for our comfort, that another civilization had arrived as a 
substitute for it, and that those who voted us down had now the 
satisfaction of trying out their new ideals; at least we ought not 
to be asked to give up a freedom we believed in for something 
the other side does not believe in either. As the matter now 
stands, when a Prohibitionist tells us that Prohibition is here, we 
know he is not content with what is here; and when he says it is 
here to stay, we know he hopes a condition very different will 
arrive to take its place. Some of us believe that the condition 
he hopes for cannot come under the laws he has got enacted, and 
we wonder how long it will be before he will reéxamine his favorite 
legislation, not as a concession to us but in the interest of his own 
cause. 

The Prohibitionists have explained that the law as it now 
stands and the present system of enforcement are the result of 
compromise, the sort of compromise any wise man makes who 
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wants to get something accomplished in this contentious world. 
“Doing the sane, practical and successful thing” has brought 
criticism on them, they admit; but they believe that the majority 
of the people approve this plan. In the same spirit many Anti- 
Prohibitionists hope to effect a practical compromise by defining 
“intoxicating liquors” so liberally that without repealing the 
amendment they may drink what they like. I have little sym- 
pathy with either compromise. The Prohibition laws already 
passed have had a profound effect on the national attitude toward 
laws in general, even though they have not yet stopped the supply 
of liquor; they have started us off on a singular programme to- 
ward the shipping of other nations, which may lead us no one 
knows where; and anything that touches our life so deeply is 
worth being honest about. The most charitable judgment we 
can make of ourselves now is that we are confused; our wisest 
course would be to start again from the beginning and say—both 
sides say—just what we mean. Now I can say that the country 
never voted Prohibition, and you can retort that the country 
voted the present Amendment, and we both remain right, since 
the Amendment does not forbid drinking, and was not intended 
to produce a condition in which drinking should altogether cease. 

When we suggest that the whole question be reopened, the 
Prohibitionist hastens to assure us that it is practically impossible 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. It is the Amendment, it 
seems, that has come to stay. The Prohibitionist, to say the 
least, shows no great confidence that the country would follow 
him if the thing were to do over again. But in time he will agree 
with us that his law as it now stands does him injustice, misrepre- 
sents his ideals, and encourages those so disposed to misjudge 
his motives. The Amendment forbids the ‘‘manufacture, sale or 
transportation” of intoxicating liquors, but says nothing about 
buying or drinking them. The courts might hold that if the seller 
is guilty the buyer is also, in the intention of the law, but in prac- 
tice we observe, so far as prosecutions are reported in the press, 
that the Government moves according to the letter of the law, 
against the provider of liquor, not against the consumer. More- 
over, Congress made it clear in subsequent legislation that the 
possession of liquor is quite legal, provided the liquor was ac- 
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quired before the Amendment went into effect. Those who had 
the means and the disposition to do so, could therefore lay in 
stock enough for a lifetime of moderate drinking, but those who 
lacked the money or the foresight would have difficulty now in 
getting a bottle of whiskey or gin for household medicinal pur- 
poses, unless they were willing to encourage the bootlegger. Itisa 
serious knot in the whole tangle, therefore, that the present law 
made it easy for the rich man to supply himself legally with liquor, 
and very hard for the poor man. The Prohibitionist explains 
the situation by pleading that without this understanding in 
favour of the well-to-do and provident, the Amendment could 
not have been passed, and he adds that when this generation is 
gone there will remain little of the legally acquired stock, and 
from then on the rich and the poor will be on equal terms. From 
present indications I doubt whether rich or poor will lack a drink 
if they want it, and the unchangeable Amendment will always 
permit us to drink if anyone will sell us the liquor; but meanwhile 
the present generation knows that the poorer citizens have been 
put in a false position, so far as the law is concerned, and the con- 
viction grows in the land that the Amendment owes its existence 
in part at least to the desire of the competitive employer to get 
more work out of his men. In France during the Armistice I 
heard some French statesmen twit an official in our Government 
about American Prohibition, then threatening; they told him 
that Puritans ought to know how honourable a part wine plays 
in the Bible, in the Jewish Passover, in the Christian Eucharist. 
He replied that for him Prohibition was not primarily a moral 
question but an economic one—the United States wanted a larger 
product out of its working class. I have not forgotten the aston- 
ished silence that fell on the Frenchmen. There has been for 
some time a strong temperance movement in France, but this 
other thing, apparently, they had not met before. One of the 
Frenchmen asked the American statesman which of our political 
parties was going to break the good news to our workingmen. 
Remembering this enlightening scene, I have observed since the 
type of manufacturer who has a name for quantity production, 
for that economy of process which takes the craftsmanship out of 
labour and reduces the worker to a monotony of repetition; 
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usually, though not always, that manufacturer believes in Prohi- 
bition. In fairness I must add that in some cases he abstains 
from liquor himself, not because the law prevents him from 
drinking, but because he has a sense of fair play, and perhaps 
wishes to set a good example to his men. We all know, however, 
the other kind of employer who will explain to you the advantage 
of Prohibition to the country, while sharing with you his private 
and perfectly legal stock. 

If we were interested simply in opposing Prohibition, without 
any concern for the general happiness of our people, we might 
very well accept this grotesque situation with equanimity, for 
the supply of liquor among the rich does not diminish as the Pro- 
hibitionist said it would, the intention to discriminate against the 
workers grows more obvious, and a class resentment increases 
which will some day deal with the question in its own fashion. 
But meanwhile much more than Prohibition is being undermined; 
we have enough class resentments already, and the defeat of law 
and order, the defeat of that ideal often professed by the Prohibi- 
tionists, is in sight when a people come to believe that legislation 
and its enforcement are bent to the advantage of a class. The 
Prohibitionist says that any questioning, any repeal, of his laws 
is a blow at the heart of government itself. Only a few days ago 
a Bishop was quoted as saying that those of us who voted to 
repeal the Mullan-Gage Law were Anarchists. But there must be 
Prohibitionists also who know that a cause, however good, will be 
harmed by a bad law, by a law which weighs unequally on the 
various sections of society; they will agree with us that in a 
democracy a law which favours the rich is doomed. They may 
come to feel uneasy, as we do, when some eminent jurist or body 
of jurists admonishes us to obey the Eighteenth Amendment in 
the interest of law and order. They may come to mutter with 
us, “Dear Wardens of our Justice, of what complexion is this 
virtue of yours? Do you mean that we should drink nothing? 
Or drink with a legal foresight perhaps like your own?” 


II 


Whether or not the Prohibitionist is ready as yet to reconsider 
the Amendment, there are plenty of signs that he is badly worried 
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by the blunders made in the provisions for enforcing the law. 
Anyone with half an eye could see what would happen unless the 
Prohibition agents were men of the most reliable character. 
Some betrayal of the cause there was sure to be, since human 
nature is sometimes weak and the temptations would always be 
strong, but in justice to themselves the Prohibitionists should 
have done their best to secure honest enforcement. The constant 
exposures of corruption among the Prohibition agents is not the 
worst blot on the record, nor the tiresome shifting of the blame 
between Federal and State authorities; the indelible blot on the 
Prohibition record is the attitude toward Civil Service. When 
Prohibition was before Congress it was proposed to put the 
enforcement under Civil Service. The proposal came from a 
““wet”’, and the Prohibitionists regarded it as an unfriendly act, 
since the amendment could not be passed with this guarantee 
of honest enforcement. The facts have frequently been aired, 
and they are clearly admitted, with all the implications, in an 
exchange of letters which The Outlook printed, on October 24 
last, between Wm. Dudley Foulke, of the Civil Service League, 
and Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel and Legislative Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America. Mr. Foulke, 
if I am correctly informed, is not opposed to Prohibition, and 
Mr. Wheeler makes it clear in his letter that he personally 
believes the agents should be in the Civil Service; the letters are 
therefore all the more significant as coming from men who do 
not, as I do, see in the Amendment the root of the whole trouble. 
This is Mr. Foulke’s account of the compromise in Congress: 


When the Volstead Act (for which they were responsible) was up for 
consideration, they made not the slightest protest against the infamous clause 
which excepted all the field places in the enforcement bureau from the clas- 
sified service. ‘They secured the passage of the law with this clause in it, and 
thereby made all these places the spoils of Congressmen, many of whom 
unscrupulously secured the appointment of scoundrels who accepted bribes, 
dishonored the service, and made the enforcement bureau what President 
Harding himself called it,-“‘a national scandal.” 


In other words, the sponsors for Prohibition, those who now tell 
us that Prohibition is here to stay, accepted a compromise which 
hamstrung their law, in order to get the law on the statute books. 
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As the scandal of “enforcement” goes merrily on its way, the 
Anti-Saloon League has a standing invitation from every good 
citizen, Prohibitionist or otherwise, to answer two questions: 
“Was it impossible to get your measure through Congress with 
the safeguard of Civil Service? If it was possible, why didn’t you 
insist on it? Why didn’t you at least ask for it?” 

Mr. Wheeler’s comment on the notorious compromise is as 
good as could be made by a spokesman for the Anti-Saloon 
League who personally agrees with Mr. Foulke about Civil 
Service: 


As the legislative representative of the League, I have been in favour of 
putting these agents under Civil Service. Practically all of the Anti-Saloon 
League leaders favour it. The National Prohibition Act puts the clerks and 
assistants under Civil Service, but it was impossible to place all agents, in- 
spectors, and clerks under Civil Service when the act was adopted. 


I italicize the significant sentence. The inference is inevitable 
that Mr. Wheeler for one does not think the people through 
their representatives spoke out unmistakably for Prohibition, 
and he has no higher opinion than Mr. Foulke of what has been 
going on under the prohibition that is “here”: 


Under the present system, Prohibition agents are chosen, in most places, 
because of their political qualifications rather than their fitness for the position. 
When protests are filed and the dominant party leaders from the State insist 
upon the appointment of an agent, he is practically always appointed, regard- 
less of his lack of qualifications. When the United States Senators of a 
dominant party and the party leaders are friendly to law enforcement, we 
secure, as a rule, good agents. When they are hostile, inefficient or corrupt 
agents are chosen. When bad agents are in the service and protests are filed 
against them, although the Department is convinced of their unfitness, 
political leaders have on many occasions required the Department to keep 
them in the service. 


Mr. Wheeler does not say what power it is that the political 
leaders wield over the Department, but it is easy enough to 
guess; the kind of Prohibition we suffer under is the result of a 
deal, in which the Prohibitionists won a phantom victory at the 
price of political spoils; and to keep up the pretence of victory 
Prohibition must continue to pay the disgraceful price. An 
obvious remedy, even now, would be to start over again and 
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put the agents under Civil Service, and this is what both Mr. 
Foulke and Mr. Wheeler urge. But will the Prohibitionists 
take this obvious way out? Indeed, can they, after their 
previous compromises? What makes both Mr. Foulke and Mr. 
Wheeler a bit distrustful is that the Prohibitionists have already 
proposed to put the agents under Civil Service, but on condition 
that the agents now in service be accepted without examination! 
Mr. Foulke tells of this episode with some warmth: 


For a long time the advocates of the merit system could secure no coépera- 
tion from the leaders of the Anti-Saloon League in any measure of reform. 
.When the Republican administration came into power Commissioner Haynes 
and the League reorganized the bureau, but wholly along political lines, 
Republican rascals being substituted for Democratic rascals; and it was only 
within the last year or so that, overcome by the ghastly conditions around 
them, they were willing to classify it at all, and then their scheme was to cover 
into the service the variegated assortment of criminals who had been ap- 
pointed as spoils, a measure which would only lead to the perpetuation of the 
evils which the spoils system had inaugurated! The leaders of the Anti- 
Saloon League do not seem to realize that their own methods are disreputable 
in just the same way as those of the saloon-keepers whom they denounce. 


Of this episode Mr. Wheeler does not speak directly, but it seems 
to be in his mind when he speaks of the possibility of adopting the 
Civil Service clause for Prohibition agents in the next Congress: 


The chief controversy that will arise when this measure comes up in the 
next session of Congress is whether all enforcement officers shall be placed 
under Civil Service, including State directors, or whether certain executive 
officers shall be excluded, as is done in other departments of the Government 
under Civil Service. Jt will also be contended that agents in office should be 
exempt from the examination. I believe that it will be better to require all of 
the agents to take the examination. 


III 


With such confusion in the law itself, and with conditions so 
deplorable in the enforcement of it, it is worse than unfortunate 
that the Amendment and the Volstead Act are the illustrations 
when we are urged to respect the law. The growing disrespect 
for law is the most serious menace to our society. Unjust laws 
should be resisted,—I have no disposition to censure the Colonists 
who opposed the Stamp Act,—yet there is little hope for a society 
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which takes all laws lightly, even those it is supposed to disap- 
prove of, and much as I dislike the principle of Prohibition, I 
would rather have a genuine Prohibition law for the country, and 
have it enforced and obeyed, than watch the spread of the present 
contempt for all law. Yet having said so much, I must add that 
in my opinion no intelligent citizen could or should respect the 
Prohibition laws as they are at present enunciated and enforced. 
Obey them, yes, but not respect them. Of course, I intend no 
discourteous implication toward Mr. Bryan and the other sup- 
porters of the present laws; I am not trying to read them out of 
the list of intelligent citizens. I believe that in his heart Mr. 
Bryan respects the present laws no more than I do, and that they 
represent his ideals as little as they do mine. 

If I personally am disturbed by this phase of the question, it is 
because my life-work is with students, with the younger genera- 
tion, with a new younger generation each year, and having a high 
regard for their brains and for their character, I would not myself 
do anything, if I could help it, nor would I have my own genera- 
tion do anything, that would make us seem in the eyes of the 
young stupid or insincere. We are told sometimes that there 
is a serious gulf between the younger generation and their elders. 
Even when they cannot state the grounds of the difference, the 
youngsters complain of it. But if their elders think the trouble 
is all with the young, with their free ways, with their disregard of 
time-honoured conventions, with their inexplicable lack of respect 
for us, it is salutary to remember that youth explains the differ- 
ence as a triumph of that very intelligence and character we hoped 
to bequeath tothem. We have educated them too well for them 
to respect our present goings-on. They know too much of the 
past to believe that our methods for securing Temperance will 
succeed, and when we tell them that Prohibition is here, they 
generously think us senile, to avoid having to think us liars. 
Many opponents of Prohibition have told us that because of it 
the evil of drink is spreading among young men and women, but 
I question whether this is true, of the country as a whole. Our 
young people have learned the wisdom of Temperance, partly 
through a wholesome interest in sport and consequently in train- 
ing, partly through an interest in social problems and conse- 
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quently through some knowledge of the harm drunkenness does, 
and chiefly perhaps through wise teaching about the proper use of 
alcohol, such teaching as was imparted in many schools before 
Prohibition promised to make Temperance unnecessary. So far 
as Temperance is concerned, then, the standards of the young 
folks are probably higher just now than those of their elders; 
they have been trained to some ideas of hygiene, as their elders 
were not, and never having acquired the habit of the steak- 
pancake-pie kind of breakfast, and never having shared in the in- 
toxication of the old-fashioned New Year calls which the word 
‘liquor’ conveys to their reformed elders, they find it sensible 
neither to eat nor to drink too much. They could be counted 
on in any crusade for Temperance. But the Prohibition régime 
leaves them cold, a little amused, at heart I think profoundly 
puzzled, for they know enough of history to recognize that the 
Prohibitionist is trying to do what from the experience of earlier 
men would seem impossible, and what the great moralists of 
Western civilization have condemned. They hear many appeals 
to return to the ways of the Fathers, to keep the old pieties and to 
honour the old institutions, but they have good reason to suspect 
it is the elders who have departed from the tradition—who per- 
haps are not entirely informed as to what the tradition is. 

To me this has become one of the most serious aspects of the 
Prohibition tangle. The teacher who reveres the wisdom of the 
past and would hand it on to the younger generation is now in the 
unpleasant position of furnishing ammunition to the young 
against their elders, and the students watch this drama of the old 
folks with sharp eyes to see whether the teacher will let them 
come at the real doctrine of the past, even though it condemns 
such a programme as Prohibition, or whether he will try to dis- 
guise and trim the record to harmonize with the present perform- 
ance. Whatever else he may learn from such inquiry, the student 
is not likely to become more docile when the authority of the past 
is cited. At the worst he will cultivate contempt for any wisdom 
older than his own. At the best he will use his intelligence to 
find out which faction of his conflicting elders he prefers to follow 
—Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson, let us say, or Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Anderson. If he honestly follows the moral 
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and political ideals of the first group, he must expect hard words 
from disciples of the second; his conservativeness will make him 
appear in their eyes inflammatory and dangerous. Before he can 
enroll with the second group he must renounce the first in the 
genial formula that “history is bunk”. And how can the teacher 
help him without taking sides and increasing his dilemma? 

If the student were encouraged to read the Bible or the words 
of great Christian leaders, he would find Prohibition condemned, 
as inconsistent with the cardinal virtue of Temperance; yet he 
knows that the most conspicuous Prohibition advocates have an 
extraordinary faith in the authority of the Bible, even holding 
to the literal inspiration of everything in it, and he knows also 
that many of the churches are now making Prohibition as it 
were a chief article of their creed. If he studies the American 
Constitution he learns that the Amendments were added to curb 
the Government and to secure the private rights of the individual 
citizen; if he reads Tom Paine or Jefferson or Franklin or Hamil- 
ton or Washington, he learns that the great experiment of this 
democracy was by way of protest against paternalism even for 
our good, against all despotism even when benevolent; and this 
in the interest of human nature, that there might be a land where 
character grows with self-respect and responsibility. Those 
rights of the individual which could be exercised best in common, 
like the right to protection, were to become the duties of Govern- 
ment, but Government could not take those rights away from the 
individual; the Constitution was amended, for example, to secure 
to the citizen the right to bear arms. Those matters in which 
individual rights cannot be delegated—food, drink, clothing, 
religion—were to remain outside the scope of Government, since 
the public servant who fights for us and conducts our domestic 
and foreign business for us is forever unable to eat or drink for us, 
or to believe in God forus. When he begins to fancy he can think 
for us, he needs looking to. And when Government develops 
the habit of such usurpations of private right, it is the right of 
citizens, “‘it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security”. This counsel 
to revolution, at the proper time, will be read by the student in 
the Declaration of Independence. He will note—with what emo- 
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tions we can only guess—that the Prohibitionists frequently 
appeal for loyalty to the Constitution; and though they do not 
urge us to read it, they could have no objection to our doing so, 
or to our reading the Declaration as well, and when we do read it, 
we discover that they are the Radicals who have altered its first 
purpose and contradicted its spirit. They can reply, of course, in 
the argument of any wise Liberal, that documents like the Con- 
stitution must adapt themselves to changing conditions; but to 
reverse the meaning of the document, to turn from the ideal of 
constitutional liberty to the ideal of benevolent paternalism, is 
something more than adaptation. 

That the younger generation are aware of this confusion is clear 
in their chance remarks. ‘“‘They don’t believe in Socialism,” 
said one of my students, “but they love to practise it, provided 
they are in power. You remember, Professor, the time we were 
asked to save gasoline on Sunday, during the war? Just asked— 
and everyone stopped riding on Sunday. Rather a fine kind of 
morality, wasn’t it! If drink is doing the country harm, why 
didn’t they ask us to give up drink, in the same way? Of course 
some people would not give it up, but most would—many more 
than have given it up under Prohibition, and public opinion 
would have been against the drinkers. Now they say we mustn’t 
drink, whether we want to or not, and they tell us we can’t drink 
—which isn’t true—and they tax the country heavily to stop 
drinking, and then they have the nerve to beg us as good citizens 
to help them out by not drinking. Why didn’t they ask that in 
the first place, and save the fuss and the expense?” 

I would not give the impression that these remarks and their 
like are made by students primarily as an attack on Prohibition; 
they come to my ears almost invariably as illustrations of the 
asininity of the elder generation. The young people, as I said, 
are disposed on the whole to back up a genuine and self-respecting 
programme of Temperance; nothing could be easier than to enlist 
them in warfare against drunkenness. They do not see, however, 
why so good an object should have been confused with stupid 
arguments, with incomplete or insincere statements, and with 
costly and questionable methods. They look at the matter from 
the outside, as something not their affair, as one more instance 
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of our genius for conducting the world’s business the wrong way, 
and they speak of it chiefly in frank moments when they are 
moved to confide in us, as youth will, their opinion of the funny 
figure we are cutting. The ideal of Temperance is heroic and 
noble; youth can admire sacrifice for the good of others, and can 
see the moral beauty of moderation, of self-control, of abstinence 
for the sake of afineend. The practice of Temperance leaves the 
mark of beauty on the temperate. But Prohibition, the passion 
for preventing other people from doing what they like, is essen- 
tially a mean passion, and devotion to it has never yet developed 
attractive or lovable character. The occasional pronouncements 
of the Prohibition leaders today are frequently lacking, to say the 
least, in sweetness and light. Insolence toward the public, 
vituperation toward the critics of Prohibition, are the manners 
of the cause, and though the younger generation are said to be 
rather free in its etiquette, they still judge a man and his philoso- 
phy by his conduct. With this spectacle before them of Prohibi- 
tion advocated in the most intemperate terms, of Prohibition 
leaders resisting the order of the courts to give an account of the 
moneys they have collected from the public, of naval forces chas- 
ing bottles up and down the coast, of enforcement officers indicted 
from time to time for an improper interest in the bottles—with 
this vision of Cockayne spread before them, they «re ready to 
agree with the Prohibitionist that the theory oi ¢.ciution is un- 
convincing. “Virtue in her shape how lovely!” Man has not 
evolved. Not yet. 


IV 


One phase of the tangle has been too little noticed or discussed 
in the United States. Prohibition is ardently supported by 
many who are avowed Pacifists, and who on ordinary occasions 
lose no opportunity to plead for disarmament. I use the word 
“Pacifist” in its more recent sense, to describe one type only of 
the lover of peace. Man in his senses would do what he could to 
avoid wars, and from that point of view we are all Pacifists. A 
competent officer in Army or Navy would exercise the last degree 
of patience in the hope of avoiding a cause of war, or of postpon- 
ing the beginning of hostilities. The Prohibiting Pacifist, how- 
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ever, makes no bones about forcing his wishes on other nations, 
and he will risk any amount of hostility in order to have his way. 
In his mind, it appears, armies and navies are not necessary for 
the defense of our homes or our liberties, but they should be used 
and if possible increased to prevent bottles of beer from entering 
the country. I do not wish to defend the smuggler any more 
than the bootlegger; it is not a glorious chapter in British naval 
history that so much liquor, as we are told, is smuggled here 
under the British flag. But it should be remembered that in dic- 
tating to foreign ships as to the spirits they might or might not 
bring into our ports, even under seal, we did all we could to offend 
proud nations with longer traditions of the sea than ours, and 
with a record for law and order which we have not begun to equal. 

It was hardly becoming for us, at this moment of world 
history, to try to regulate, even indirectly, the morals of our great 
neighbours. The British smuggler knows that Prohibition “‘is 
here to stay, and by the will of the people”’, and he also knows 
that the people will pay a high price for all the liquor he can bring 
in. If we like to import liquor that way, at so much inconven- 
ience to ourselves, what business is it of his? What we will not 
have, however,—no, not if it costs any amount of argument,— 
is the bringing in of liquor on foreign ships for the use of the for- 
eign crews. Any one could see that in the land of Cockayne that 
is where the line would be drawn. Unless, of course, the foreign 
ship belongs to a country that is smuggling liquor into our ports. 
In that case we agree by treaty to allow liquor in our harbours 
under seal, in return for the right to search ships of that flag be- 
yond the three mile limit. We once fought a war with England 
because she wanted to search our ships, but she was looking for 
her own citizens, whereas we are looking for some one else’s whis- 
key. A captious person might say that we are penalizing those 
countries which do not smuggle liquor; since we have no interest 
in searching their ships, their crews must go without their accus- 
tomed wine. But the fine points of the paradox are as nothing 
compared with the single plain impression we are making on the 
rest of the world—the impression of bumptious pride, of disre- 
gard for the views of our neighbours, of conceit in our own virtue, 
and of ignorance of the nature of virtue and of manners alike. 
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I confess it is difficult to foresee how we shall mend our ways; 
the immediate danger is that we shall do as we please about drink- 
ing, and the Amendment will function only in the directions that 
will embarrass us. The ideal thing to do would be to begin again, 
intelligently and sincerely, and having found out just what the 
people want to see enforced, to frame a law that would cover that 
desire precisely. The Amendment is too vague, and it does not 
forbid drinking. If drinking is not wrong, we shall never feel 
that the manufacture of drink is wrong. If it is the saloons that 
should be abolished, let the law abolish the saloons. If we con- 
demn whiskey but want wine and beer, let the law say so. And 
since there are people of varied habits in different sections of the 
country, let us allow for the differences by some form of local 
option. Such a programme could be carried out honestly, and 
if the people were consulted at each step, we should have a law 
which public opinion approved, and which therefore could be 
enforced. 

But the wisest course we could take lies outside of legislation; 
we could return tothe noble doctrine of Temperance, the doctrine 
of the great Greeks, of the great Hebrews, of the saints of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of the founders of this country. The moderation of our 
elder patriots was partly at least urged upon them by the hard- 
ships of pioneer life; we need the virtue of Temperance more than 
they, since life heaps opportunities upon us to be prodigal and 
wasteful. The virtue of Temperance would protect us from the 
evils of liquor, and from how much besides! Surely we need not 
have a separate prohibition for each sin, when one central virtue 
would deliver us from them all! I could wish that the moralists 
in my generation might develop more love for virtue and less 
curiosity to hunt down vice, for we might then improve our rela- 
tions with the young. To youth a positive virtue is attractive, as 
something chivalrous; the true warfaring Christian suggests 
sword and helmet and a blooded charger. Prohibition suggests 
nothing better than defensive prudence, a dread that something 
may happen to us, umbrella and rubbers. 

JOHN ERSKINE. 











REPARATIONS AND SANCTIONS 


A DISCUSSION OF THE LEGALITY OF THE OCCUPA- 
TION OF THE RUHR 


BY CHAS. ROBINSON SMITH 


Tue French and Belgians, in occupying and administering the 
Ruhr, have invoked the higher sanctions of International Law. 
There are those who deny their right. Even England, under the 
advice of the “highest legal authorities of Great Britain’’, has 
recently done so. It seems important that the nations which 
suffered most to uphold law and the right should not now be 
exposed to the accusation of violating these. 

Upon no one thing were the Allied Powers more continuously 
united and insistent from the beginning of the war than Repara- 
tions. Mr. Asquith, speaking for the Allies at an early date, 
declared that their war aims were Restitution, Reparation and 
Security. Reparations were included in the Wilson points, they 
formed the underlying basis of the Armistice, and they were 
elaborately provided for in the Treaty of Versailles, wherein they 
were expressly made a first charge upon assets and revenues. As 
a guarantee for the execution of the Treaty in general, not merely 
for these money payments but for all other acts to be performed 
by Germany, military occupation of the Rhineland and bridge- 
heads was given in these words: 

As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty by Germany, the 
German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, together with the bridge- 


heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for a period of fifteen 
years from the coming into force of the present treaty. (Article 428.) 


No detailed method was prescribed for enforcing this First 
Charge in other parts of Germany outside the Rhineland, nor 
even there. But the remedies were in part left to the implied 
sanctions of the law and in part provided for by the sweeping 
provisions of Paragraph 18 of Annex II, Part VIII, which seems to 
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authorize even acts of war, and therefore perforce sanctions mili- 
tary occupation, to enforce this charge all over Germany. 

The importance of Reparations is further seen in the considerable 
space given to it in the Treaty: 

‘ Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany and her Allies for 
causing all the lossanddamage . . . asaconsequence of the war 
by the aggression of Germany and her Allies. (Article 231.) 

The Allied and Associated Governments require, and Germany 


undertakes, that she will make compensation for alldamagedone . . . as 
defined in Annex I hereto. (Article 232.) 


Article 233 provides that the amount shall be determined by a 
Commission to be called the Reparation Commission. Then 
Part IX, comprising 16 Articles, entitled Financial Clauses, 
includes Article 248, which provides, as stated, that— 


a first charge upon all the assets and revenues of the German Empire and its 
constituent states shall be the cost of reparation, etc. 


If, in spite of all this, the Allies may not resort to force and 
the sanctions of law to enforce payment for their colossal dam- 
ages, then indeed are the words of Lloyd George come true. 
This result— 


would mean that the victors will pay the price of defeat; and the vanquished 
will reap the fruits of victory. 


Before considering the remedies expressly given in the Treaty 
(Paragraph 18, etc.), it will be desirable to dwell on those which 
the law implies from stipulations such as the foregoing. In a 
contract between individuals, such stipulations would mean that 
in case of default the creditor would be entitled to apply the force 
of the law in two ways. He might sue on the debt, or he might 
enforce his lien. Some may dispute that the First Charge is a 
lien. A whole Article is given to it (Article 248). Does this 
whole Article mean nothing? The very least it can mean and 
mean anything is an agreement for a lien—for a preference. In 
Anglo-Saxon law this could be enforced by a suit for specific per- 
formance. The French text says “privilége de premier rang”’. 
“Privilege” is defined in French dictionaries as “exclusive advan- 
tage”’, “advantage which certain debts have of being paid before 
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others,” and as an illustration it is said: “The costs of litigation 
are the subject of a privilege.”” We all know that litigation costs 
are a first charge. In French law preferred shares are called 
“actions privilégées”’. If a corporation were to deny to a stock- 
holder his preferred rights, it could be sued—we should imagine. 
Here, however, is not a preferred stock, but a preferred debt. If 
it was not a lien in the Treaty itself, it contained the promise and 
the germs of one—for enforcement, whether judicial or military, 
can mean nothing else. In any suit a receiver could be appointed 
to impound the revenues. And the sheriff, or the receiver, would 
take into his possession all the assets, whether in the Rhineland, 
or in Saxony, or in Bavaria. 

These remedies do not have to be expressed in the instrument; 
the law implies them. This is the Droit Commun, or Common or 
Ordinary Law. Its analogy must be followed in International 
Law, unless that law is to be a vain thing. The sanction, the 
remedy, is the same in both—to realize by force on the assets 
mortgaged, to impound the revenues pledged. Only the arm of 
the law is different. In the one it is Courts and Sheriffs—in the 
other it is the Military. If the individual creditor could not 
send the sheriff to the Ruhr, or to Berlin, if this treaty creditor 
cannot send its military force there, where its engineers have been 
resisted, of what value is this charge? How is it to be enforced? 

On such a contention it could not even be enforced in the 
Rhineland, for the provision regarding military occupation is 
silent over what the military shall do. If this silence prevents 
military action in other parts of Germany, it prevents such action 
in the Rhineland also, so that the soldiers in such case are limited 
to standing about with stacked arms. 

That the Allies intended to reserve these remedies of Inter- 
national Law is clear from a letter dated December 8, 1919, 
which they sent to Baron Von Lersner, President of the German 
Delegation, at about the time of the exchange of ratifications 
when the treaty first came into effect in which they referred to 
their rights as being secured by the general stipulations of the 
Treaty as well as by the ordinary methods recognized by the Law of 


Nations.” 
Von Lersner represented in 1919 that same nation which in 
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1871-2 had threatened to exercise these same powers against 
France. All this must have been present in the minds of the 
parties. France had only too good reason to remember and 
the Germans no reason to forget. The French are now but 
applying the same construction to the Treaty of Versailles that 
the Germans applied to the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871-4, 
when a provision for German occupation of French territory 
was given. On January 31, 1872, they wrote that they desired 
France formally to understand that “if we are not paid by 
the Spring of 1874 we shall at the very least take under our own 
administration the Departments now occupied”. This meant 
that the Germans would exercise the right not only to administer 
the Departments then occupied, but would extend the adminis- 
tration to any other Departments they liked. Such administra- 
tion would have meant collecting the revenues or taxes of those 
Departments and applying them to the indemnity. And this, 
although the Treaty of Frankfort gave no charge or lien on any 
assets or revenues whatever; and expressly provided that the 
military authority should have no rights over the parts of the 
country which it did not actually occupy. 

But the Germans threatened to go further and even to resume 
hostilities. In 1871, when they feared lest the French Ministry, 
favourable to the Frankfort Treaty, would be overthrown, they 
telegraphed: “If the present crisis in France means a political 
upheaval, we believe we are authorized to strengthen the German 
Army in France in a measure necessary to our rights;” and they 
added a postscript threatening that, if the French political situa- 
tion became uncertain, they would not await an actual aggression 
by the French, but would immediately proceed to the resumption 
of hostilities by the mobilization of 500,000 men; and this they 
followed up with a letter declaring that, as soon as the execu- 
tion of the treaty seemed in peril, they would engage in mili- 
tary operations. And more to the same effect, showing that 
not only did the Germans rely on and interpret the text of the 
treaty as the French do now (though with far less justification), 
but that quite outside of that text they considered any default or 
even danger of a default as a ground for regarding the war as 
merely suspended and for thereupon resuming it. 
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And the Germans were right in their law. That occupation of 
towns and territory may be used to enforce payment of debts 
and performance of treaties is upheld by such German authorities 
as Vattel (1758), Klueber (1808), A. G. Hefter (1873), Holtzen- 
Dorf (1873), Neumann (1874). Klueber, speaking of the non- 
execution of a treaty, says: 


A violation of the peace in general or in its particular arrangements frees the 
other party from the obligation to observe it on his side, or gives him the right 
to demand damages and reparations, as well as security for the future. 


Neumann says: 


The party who does not perform hisengagement . . . or who pretends 
to free himself from it without plausible excuse, may be forced to perform it by 
all the measures known to the Law of Nations—but with the right to the other 
party, if he so prefer, to withdraw on his side after annulling the contract. 


Bluntschli, who was a Swiss jurist known for his pacifism, goes 
so far as to say: 

If it be no longer possible to depend on the execution of the treaty, the right 
to occupy provisionally a territory becomes changed into definitive sover- 
eignty. 

These authorities supported Germany then; they support 
France and Belgium now, to the effect that a simple default on a 
debt in a treaty giving no first charge on assets or revenues and 
no specific sanctions or remedies, and limiting occupation in 
express terms, could on a default justify what Germany threat- 
ened and what France and Belgium have done. A provision fora 
partial occupation of territory is regarded as restricted to the ter- 
ritory defined only so long as there is no default. That was the 
German view in 1872,—true then and correct today. The situa- 
tion is doubtless similar to that of a mortgage covering several 
tracts of land, but with right to the mortgagee up to the time of 
default to occupy only one. On a default he may enter on all 
the others, or the Court would do so for him through a receiver. 

For those who may think that the acts of nations speak louder 
than the voices of jurists, we may invoke besides the conduct of 
Germany in 1871 already cited a few of those examples where 
nations have made war upon, and occupied and administered 
the territory of, other nations for various acts of omission or 
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commission, including defaults on their debts due, not to Gov- 
ernments, but to private citizens. 

The British occupation of Egypt is a conspicuous example of 
this. The remedy of seizure and occupation of national territory 
was used by France in her occupation of Formosa in 1884, by 
England at Corinto, Nicaragua, in 1905, by the United States at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1914, and by France at Mitylene, Greece, 
in 1901. There was a forced intervention in Egypt by France 
and England in 1879; and another by those same Powers in 
Turkey in 1859, and one by England alone in Crete in 1897-1898. 
From the earliest times it has been the practice of the nations to 
collect unpaid tribute through military force. The claim here, 
however, is not tribute but damages for confessed wrong-doing. 

A Hague rule now restricts the colieciion of private debts by 
armed force, but there is no Hague rule against the continued 
right of a nation to use the military arm to enforce payment of a 
debt due not to its citizens but to itself from another nation, 
when a treaty admitting the debt makes it a contract charge on 
assets and revenues. How much more so when in the same treaty 
the debtor agrees not to resent acts of war! 

These are the implied sanctions or remedies of International 
Law referred to in the Von Lersner letter, referred to by the 
German jurists, threatened by Germany in 1872, and invoked 
now by the French and Belgians. They find their analogy and 
their reason in the common law. 


A contract must be construed so as to include not only what the parties 
actually wrote down or said, but also all those things which the law implies as 
part of it. (9 Cyc. p. 582.) 

Qui vult consequens vult etiam et disponit omne antecedens necessarium. 


If we were ever to have a League of Nations authorized to use 
force, the methods just discussed and hitherto employed by the 
individual nations would indubitably have to be the ones it 
would employ. But until that time the nations themselves must 
continue to employ them. 

Perhaps we shall next be told that these implied sanctions were 
waived by the express ones now to be discussed. But apart from 
the notice to Von Lersner which reserved them, the words of Para- 
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graph 18, with their reference to acts of war, implicitly reserve 
them too. “The measures which the Allied Powers have the 
right to take may include,” etc. What are the measures thus to be 
enlarged or defined by this inclusion but these implied sanctions? 

The express sanctions of the treaty are contained in Para- 
graphs 17 and 18 of Annex II of Part VIII, Titles, Reparations, 
as follows: 

In case of default by Germany in the performance of any obligation under 
this part of the present treaty, the Commission will forthwith give notice of 
such default to each of the interested Powers and may make such recommenda- 
tions as to the action to be taken in consequence of such default as it may 


think necessary. (17.) 
The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have the right 


to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which Germany agrees 
not to regard as acts of war, may include economic and financial prohibitions 
and reprisals, and in general such other measures as the respective Governments 
may determine to be necessary in the circumstances. (18.) 


If the general words of this paragraph be given their “common 
and ordinary meaning” they confer remedies of enforcement 
adequate to the transcendent importance of Reparations. But 
Paragraph 18 is attacked by technical argument. The rule of 
Ejusdem Generis is invoked—one of many rules framed to aid but 
not to thwart the Courts in their interpretation of statutes and 
other documents. The rule is thus stated by authority: 


Where general words follow the enumeration of particular classes 
of persons and things, the general words will be construed as applicable only 
to persons or to things of the same general nature or class as those enumerated. 
The particular words are presumed to describe certain species, and the general 
words to be used for the purpose of including other species of the same genus. 
(36 Cyc. p. 1119.) 

So the argument runs that the words “‘in general such other 
measures, etc.’’, being preceded by such particular remedies as 
“economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals”, must be 
limited to measures of the same kind or nature, meaning purely 
economic and financial ones. This argument overlooks the fact 
that this preceding phrase is itself preceded and characterized by a 
phrase clearly looking to acts of war and it overlooks the fact 
that Article 248 makes Reparation a first charge and that a first 
charge necessarily implies measures of force, whether judicial or 
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military. Paragraph 18 says: “The measures to be taken may 
include,” thus assuming that the right to certain measures already 
existed—measures so forceful that they might include acts of war 
—‘measures . . . which Germany agrees not to regard as 
acts of war.” 

It says in effect not that such and such measures are granted, 
but that the measures taken for granted (the implied or other 
sanctions) ‘“‘may include economic and financial prohibitions and 
reprisals and in general such other measures as the respective 
Governments may determine”’. 

To “whittle down” Paragraph 18 so as to include but purely 
economic and financial measures (if any such can be imagined) 
without the right to use force, is not only to limit the Allies to the 
German word; to make of the First Charge of Article 248 an 
empty gesture; to abandon all the implied remedies that would 
ordinarily follow the First Charge, even if Paragraph 18 had never 
existed, but also to disregard the clear expression of an intent 
that acts of war may be resorted to, and to elide this phrase from 
the Paragraph and to treat it and the broad phrase “all other 
measures” as pure redundancy. 

If we would understand fully the rule in question, we must 
complete the statement of it: 

The doctrine of Ejusdem Generis, however, is only a rule of construction to 
be applied as an aid in ascertaining the legislative intent, and does not control 
where it clearly appears from the statute as a whole that no such limitation 
was intended. (36 Cyc. p. 1120.) 

We have it on English legal authority that the word “other 

always implies something additional”. And an English 
judge has said: “ Prima facie, the larger meaning is to be given to 
the words (general words) unless you find other words which 
show that they are used in a restricted sense.”” And another, 
also speaking of this rule, says: “The rule is that the Court must 
give to general words their common and ordinary meaning unless %t 
can be seen, with reasonable plainness, that it was not the intention,” 
etc., etc. 

The modern tendency in the construction both of wills and of 
statutes has been to give to the word “other” its broad natural 
meaning. Treaties are similar to statute laws. The words 
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found in a criminal statute, “any dress or other disguise, or any 
other article or thing,” were held to include even a crowbar. 
The words “tonnage, timber, stores or other goods”’, contained 
in the Mercantile Shipping Act, were held to include horses and 
cattle. A statute giving power to “summon overseers, con- 
stables, assessors, collectors, and any other persons”, was held to 
include all persons. And the words “licensed victualler or person 
licensed to sell beer . . . or other person” have been held 
to include all the world other than the persons specified. 

This goes to show that whether in a given case the word 
“other” shall be limited to things of the same kind as those 
previously enumerated, or shall have its full broad “common and 
ordinary’ meaning, will depend on the context of the instrument, 
upon its main purposes and upon the attendant facts and circum- 
stances. Only those can limit the use of the word here who be- 
little the importance of Reparations, as the Treaty assuredly 
does not. 

But there are other rules of construction which must be ob- 
served. And when, as sometimes happens, the rules conflict, 
those must give way which are in evident opposition to the spirit 
and purpose of the instrument, or which lead to an absurdity: 


It is a cardinal rule in the construction of statutes that effect is to be given, 
if possible, to every word, clause and sentence. (36 Cyc., p. 1128.) 

There is a presumption “‘against any unjust or absurd conse- 
quence” having been intended by the framers of the statute or 
the treaty. (36 Cyc. p. 1136.) 


No word of a contract is to be treated as a redundancy if any meaning rea- 
sonable and consistent with the other parts can be given to it. (9 Cyc. p. 583.) 


The interpretations claimed for Paragraph 18 would render 
redundant all those several phrases whose importance we have 
discussed. As against this the worst that can be said is that some 
of its phrases are a little tautologous. 

A correct application here of the rule of Ejusdem Generis in- 
volves no absurdity. Reflection will show that the economic 
and financial measures contemplated may be and in fact would 
be, casus belli, which if resented become acts of war. In the lan- 
guage of the rule these particular words “economic” etc., “acts of 
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war,” describe certain species, and the “‘such other measures” are 
used to include “other species of the same genus”. Purely finan- 
cial measures, such as notice, demand and protest, would be futile. 
Reprisals, pacific blockades and occupation are contemplated. 
These are acts of war. And in general the other sweeping meas- 
ures contemplated would also be acts of war, but they would at 
the same time be financial or economic—brought to enforce pay- 
ment but aided by the military in place of the sheriff. 

Incidentally what difference is there in kind between occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, specifically mentioned in Article 428 and 
surely included in the first words of Paragraph 18, and occupation 
of the Ruhr, claimed to be included in the words “such other 
measures” of that paragraph? They are Ejusdem Generis. Ifa 
blockade or a collection of customs dues, or a reprisal, can be con- 
ceived without military force, it is none the less an act of war. 
An act of war backed by military force to enforce a payment is 
none the less financial because it is also military. If these be 
different forms or species of acts of war, they all belong to the 
same genus. Should we have any doubts on a point so obvious, 
Sir Frederick Pollock will relieve us. In a letter to The London 
Times of October 10, 1923, he says: 

Reprisals, pacific blockades and other like measures of constraint applied to 


States denying or delaying justice, are doubtless in the nature of acts of war; 
but they do not create a state of war, unless the State against which they are 


exercised elects to treat them as definitely hostile. . . . A strong exam- 
ple is our interference . . . in Crete in 1897 and 1898. We proclaimed 
a blockade, we assumed jurisdiction in Turkish territory . . . , we fired 


on both Turks and insurgents; we forbade the landing of Turkish reinforce- 
ments. But the Sultan did not think fit to declare war. And Germany has 
expressly agreed not to declare war. 


Some British authorities insist that Article 430 furnishes proof 
that military occupation was to be limited for every purpose to 
the Rhineland. That article is as follows: 


Article 430.—In case either during the occupation or after the expiration of 
the fifteen years referred to above, the Reparation Commission finds that 
Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the 
present treaty with regard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas speci- 
fied in Article 429 will be reoccupied immediately by the Allied and Associated 
forces. 
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The argument runs thus: 


This language (Art. 430) indicates quite clearly that the military occupation 
provided for in this part of the Treaty is intended to enforce the reparation 
obligations of Germany and further establishes that this military occupation is 
limited to the whole or part of the areas which are defined by the Treaty; that 
is to say, German territory on the left bank of the Rhine together with certain 
bridgeheads. We have thus the subject of military occupation dealt with in a 
special part of the Treaty; on well recognized principles of construction these 
special provisions dealing with a specific subject prevent the extension to that 
subject of general words which are found in another part of the instrument. 


Now, in all fairness, this Article indicates nothing of the kind. 
It was evidently inserted out of abundant caution to prevent the 
claim being made that, because Article 429 required evacuation 
after part performance, therefore no reoccupation might take 
place of territory evacuated, even in the event of a subsequent 
default. The doctrine of waiver plays an important part in 
jurisprudence and a careful draftsman will have a care, if possible, 
that important rights be not lost or omitted through conduct or 
provisions that might be construed as a waiver of these. That 
seems to have been the sole object of Article 430. Were there 
to be an evacuation in the future and no Article 430, some techni- 
cal critic would be sure to claim (however absurd the claim) that, 
notwithstanding Paragraph 18, the explicit agreement of Article 
429 to evacuate the bridgeheads would prevent the use of these 
same bridgeheads, even to reach other parts of the Empire 
covered by the first charge. 

It is not true to say that the provisions of Article 430 are 
‘special provisions dealing with a specific subject”, whilst the 
provisions which they are claimed to limit are general words 
applied “‘to that subject”. Both are special and both are gen- 
eral. They deal with different subjects, though these do partly 
overlap. Neither includes the whole of the other. 

Article 430 is included in Articles 428-432, comprising Part 
XIV, the chapter dealing with Guarantees. The first words of 
this Part are, “‘as a guarantee for the execution of the present 
Treaty’; that is, not reparations alone but all stipulations. This 
constitutes a sort of pledge that Germany will perform these 
stipulations and, doubtless, a spur to make her doso. This pledge 
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went into effect immediately and prior to and regardless of any de- 
fault. This Part provides in express terms no remedies at all. 

For remedies to enforce reparations we must look elsewhere— 
not to “‘general words” merely, but to the “special provisions 
dealing with a specific subject” under the chapter where we 
should expect to find them—Part VIII, entitled Reparations. 
Reparations are there dealt with in seventeen articles and seven 
long annexes—a length fully befitting the importance of what was 
one of the great aims of the War and is perhaps the principal aim 
of the Peace. Elsewhere the remedies are left to implication. 
Here and in Article 248 they are expressed. What these are has 
been sufficiently considered above. Manifestly they include acts 
of war and a fortiori further military occupation, if it shall be so 
determined. 

If this were a mortgage to an individual on Rhineland property 
alone, the civil creditor might hold his lien on the Rhineland in 
abeyance and sue on the debt and levy on the debtor’s other 
lands in Saxony and in Bavaria. But here we have what would 
be unusual in a civil case. We have, besides the Rhineland lien, 
an express first charge on all property in Germany, and the 
sweeping provisions of Paragraph 18 to enforce it. And these 
direct provisions we are asked to believe are annulled by a mere 
inference to be drawn from other provisions that touch them only 
indirectly. 

Thus the provisions of Part XIV on Guarantees and those of 
Parts VIII and IX on Reparations and Financial are comple- 
mentary. The one includes the period before a default, con- 
templates performance of all stipulations generally, and affords 
no express remedy for non-performance of any. The other 
speaks only from the time of a default, deals with Reparations 
alone, and specifies remedies. So far as language is concerned the 
one is passive, the other active. 

Lord Curzon argues: “It would have been idle to stipulate 
expressly (in Article 430) for any such reoccupation in case of 
default on Reparations, if the Allies had already an unlimited 
right to occupy any German territory under another clause of 
the Treaty.”” This argument merely amounts to another charge 
of tautology—the tautology of a perhaps unnecessarily careful 
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draftsman. Even if we admit that on our construction of Para- 
graph 18, Article 430, was idle and unnecessary, and tautologous, 
how trivial is this consequence compared with reducing the 
‘first charge” and all adequate remedies under it, to an empty 
gesture! 

Article 430 does not say that other territory may not also be 
occupied under other clauses; it does not say that the implied 
sanctions of law may not be invoked; it does not say that the 
first charge on all Germany may not be enforced by occupation of 
all Germany; it does not say that the sweeping measures of 
Paragraph 18, including acts of war, may not be used; and yet, 
if the English lawyers are right, Article 430 really has this effect. 
What this Article does not say has the effect of annulling what 
the Treaty does say. Not the words, then, but the silence of 
Article 430, annuls all the principal remedies of the Treaty. 

The French Prime Minister, in his letter of August 20 to Lord 
Crewe, has shown with cumulative force the interpretation given 
to the Treaty by England during four years prior to the Curzon 
note of August 11. In at least one case England joined with 
France in an extension of the occupation beyond the Rhineland. 
On three or four other occasions she threatened to do this and 
thereby brought Germany to terms. There never arose a doubt 
as to the legality of such acts. Lord Curzon now says in effect, 
after waiting three years, that the highest legal authorities find 
Germany right, and that these acts and threats were not a sanc- 
tion authorized by the Treaty itself. He disclaims English in- 
consistency by saying that those British threats were not made 
under the express clauses of Paragraph 18, and were taken not in 
pursuance of the reparation clauses, but that “the Allies simply 
decided to threaten Germany with occupation of further territory 
just as they might have threatened her with renewal of the war 
for her failure to perform the Treaty obligations. * 

As the British did not denounce the Treaty but taslated on 
performance, what is this but another way of doing what Ger- 
many threatened in 1871—invoking the implied sanctions of 
the law? It matters little on which basis England founds the 
right to do as she did; whether on the implied sanctions or the 
expressed sanctions of the Treaty. The sanctions are there and 
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England has invoked them many times. In any case England 
considered she had the legal and moral right to commit these acts 
of war to secure payment under the Treaty, and if England was 
right then, why are not France and Belgium right in doing the 
same thing now? 

In doing this England by no means went so far as she did in the 
case of Egypt. In 1882 England invaded Egypt on various 
grounds that seemed to her, and probably were, good and suffi- 
cient; but one reason was that the Khedive had failed to repay 
certain moneys he had borrowed from English citizens. Once in 
occupation, England has remained there ever since. Her right 
to occupation may have been questioned by some, but it has been 
supported by other similar cases. Let us suppose, however, that 
the case had been stronger, that the Khedive had borrowed the 
money, not from individuals but from the British Government, 
and had signed a treaty agreeing that this debt should be a first 
charge on all the assets and revenues of Egypt, and that in case 
of default England should have her Paragraph 18. Could there 
be any doubt but that these terms of security would have added 
ample justification for the English fleet to overcome resistance by 
its bombardment of Alexandria, for the occupation of the country 
then and ever since, for the splendid work of financial restoration, 
ending in the payment or rehabilitation of the Egyptian debt? 
These measures (or at least the continued occupation) would 
have been essentially financial ones; and yet they were acts of war. 

The illustration shows that, in a case such as this, no effective 
financial measure can be conceived that would not create a casus 
belli but for the express agreement not to resent it. It also shows 
that if England would even now join her Allies in their military 
and financial occupation of Germany, following the precedent she 
set in Egypt with such conspicuous success, results equally bril- 
liant might be expected for both debtor and creditor, and within a 
shorter period of military occupation than now seems likely. 

It is true that England’s interpretation of the Versailles Treaty 
by her acts since its signing is not binding on Germany, but it 
surely ought to be binding on England in her relations to her old 
Allies. Germany’s interpretation of peace treaties we know al- 
ready from what has preceded. The fact that England now takes 
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another view when she considers that her self-interest has 
changed—the fact that Germany vanquished should in 1923 take 
the opposite view to the one she took in 1871—these facts carry 
but little conviction. France, Belgium and Italy have been con- 
sistent from the beginning in upholding the right under a treaty 
of peace to use military force; just as England did up to a few 
months ago, and as Germany did up to the time of her defeat. 
Some critics have intimated that things may have been said by 
certain negotiators before the Treaty became effective that would 
contradict its plain language. We have it on M. Poincaré’s 
authority that “Nothing can be found in the discussions pre- 
paratory to the Treaty to justify such a view.” It is barely 
possible that some of the negotiators may have interpreted some 
provisions differently from the interpretations of others, but such 
differences, if any, no longer concern us. The question now is, 
What does the actual language used fairly mean? What were 
those chiefly concerned entitled to think that it meant? We 
know what France and Belgium and Italy thought and still think. 
We know how England acted up to recently. However that may 
be, it is a rule of construction that words used in discussion and 
negotiation become merged in the final document and may not be 
used to change it or even to interpret it. “The judgment of the 
Court cannot in any degree be influenced by the construction 
placed upon it by individual members of Congress in the debate 
which took place in the passage. . . . The lawasit passed is 
the will of the majority . . . and the only mode in which 
that will is spoken is in the act itself.”” (See Vol. I, U. S. Federal 
Statutes, annotated; Debates and Proceedings in Congress.) 
Some insist that Paragraph 18 admits of no allied action but 
by unanimity, and that one creditor may halt all the others. 
Unanimity is not unknown in the Treaty, and wherever it was 
desired it was expressed by the use of the word itself. The word 
is conspicuous by its absence in Paragraph 18, and the word used 
is “respective”, which is its opposite. The Oxford Dictionary 
defines: “‘Respective—Each’s own; proper to each; individual; 
several.” The French word respectif has the same sense. Those 
measures of Paragraph 18 may therefore be taken by the respec- 
tive Governments together if possible, but each by itself if need 
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be. The machinery of Paragraphs 17 and 18 is this: Paragraph 
17 imposes on the Reparation Commission the duty of giving 
notice of a default to the interested Powers. Upon that notice 
and in case the default be voluntary, Paragraph 18 is set in mo- 
tion. But it is contended that the fact of voluntary default was 
in dispute and that a unanimous decision of the Reparation Com- 
mission was necessary to establish it. Article 13 of Annex II 
lays down rules for the Commission in voting, as follows: 


13.—As to voting the Commission will observe the following rules: 

When a decision of the Commission is taken, the votes of all the delegates 
entitled to vote, or in the absence of any of them, of their assistant delegates, 
shall be recorded. Abstention from voting is to be treated as a vote against 
the proposal under discussion. Assessors have no vote. 

On the following questions unanimity is necessary: (Here fol- 
low five cases with no bearing here, and then the sixth:) 

(f) Questions of the interpretation of the provisions of this part of the 
present Treaty. 

All other questions shall be decided by the vote of a majority. 


Although all action of the Reparation Commission is to be 
taken by a majority excepting in the six specified cases, the critics 
seize on subdivision f, and declare that this question of fact 
whether there was a voluntary default or not, is a question of 
interpretation. But if all questions of fact as to which the 
Reparation Commission may differ are to be considered matters 
of interpretation of the Treaty, then there would be absolutely 
no possible action that would not have to be unanimous and the 
distinctions drawn in the Treaty between unanimous action and 
separate action by the respective parties would be obliterated. 
In Anglo-American law, interpretation is a question of law for 
the court. Questions of fact are distinct from these. Para- 
graph f evidently follows that distinction. The question of fact 
here involved for the Reparation Commission not being a matter 
of interpretation, their action upon it falls within the provisions 
or a majority vote. This has been had. Paragraph 18 is 
thereby set in motion and the respective Powers are entitled to 
act each by itself, if they so choose. 

If we look to the common law for our analogy we find that 
where several joint creditors are secured by the same instrument, 
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if some shall refuse to sue the defaulting debtor, any one of them 
may sue by himself alone, making all others parties to the suit. 

If, notwithstanding the word “respective”, unanimity is to be 
required, what sort of unanimity is it to be? That of the twenty- 
seven Powers, big and little, interested and uninterested? That 
of the nine Powers interested in reparations? Or that of only the 
four Great Powers? The paragraph is here silent, but it speaks 
loudly with the word “‘respective”’’, and that seems to settle it. 
The British lawyers paint a lurid picture of the confusion to result 
if each Power interested were to act alone; but separate action 
surely may not be taken until all have been invited, and an 
intelligent appreciation of self-interest should prevent the dire 
consequences imagined. Inconvenience can be conceived on 
any interpretation—but the inconvenience of allowing separate 
action which in any case must be for the joint account and con- 
trolled by self interest, seems a far lesser evil than a construction 
that would enable a single and perhaps least important Power to 
paralyze the action of all. This argument only emphasizes the 
need of joint action by the Allies and the evils of joint inaction. 

The Reparation Commission has not only notified a default, 
but has certified a voluntary default. There is therefore nothing 
here calling for interpretation, no question of law, nothing in 
doubt that concerns the Reparation Commission. Once more 
we have the benefit of England’s interpretation by her own 
action. On October 28, 1920, a debate arose in the House of 
Commons on the point of separate action, and the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer interpreted the word “respective”: 

With regard to the criticism that this action was taken by His Majesty’s 
Government on their own responsibility without obtaining the concurrence of 
the Allied Governments, the words of the Paragraph clearly leave it “to the 
respective Governments” to determine what action may be necessary under the 
Paragraph. 


The British Government acted accordingly and alone. 

We have hitherto discussed only the rights to enforce the 
Treaty—the rights implied by International Law and the rights 
expressed in the Treaty itself, rights which some dispute. But 
there is one supreme right that no one will dispute, and that is 
that upon a breach, such as here, of a Treaty of Peace, the ag- 
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grieved nation may annul the treaty and make war. The Allies 
had and have this recourse. This shows how utterly techni- 
cal is the argument of the critics. If this treaty were a contract 
between individuals, the aggrieved party might either annul it 
and sue, or might insist on performance and sue. Why Inter- 
national Law, having borrowed its analogies from the Common 
Law, should withhold the remedy of force to uphold a treaty that 
it grants on its annulment, it is difficult to see. This would be 
very like denying that the greater includes the less. This narrow 
view is contradicted by the actions of the greatest States, 
France, England and Germany. Even England’s present view of 
her previous action contradicts it, because, as Lord Curzon said, 
she threatened Germany many times “with occupation of further 
territory . . . for her failure to perform the treaty obligations’’. 

It is complained of France and Belgium that by enforcing their 
rights they have upset affairs in Germany; but apart from the 
fact that Germany is her own self-destroyer, what is the present 
upset compared with what would have followed had they de- 
nounced the Treaty and thrown Western Europe into the melting 
pot again? It is not to be believed that a tribunal of interna- 
tional law would admit that the highest sanctions may be invoked 
on the annulment of treaties and may not be invoked for their 
performance. 

These considerations have another important bearing. They 
help both to explain and to interpret the express provisions 
of the Treaty. They explain why such clauses were inserted as 
the “first charge” of Article 248 and the “acts of war” and the 
sweeping “other measures” of Paragraph 18—clauses never 
before employed in any treaty of peace. They were inserted in 
order to silence all objectors, and to assure to the Allies those 
highest sanctions of International Law in enforcing payment 
of Reparations, which all knew could be invoked were the 
Treaty to be annulled for their nonpayment. They were 
inserted, as the language itself implies, in order to authorize 
clearly the use of the military arm in enforcing collection of the 
debt, without the consequences that might ensue from an actual 
state of war. 

Cuas. RoBInson SMITH. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


BY ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


THERE is at present before Congress a measure dealing with 
“the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of 
the United States”. Popularly it is known as the “Rogers Bill”, 
taking its name from the Hon. John Jacob Rogers, a member of 
the House of Representatives from Massachusetts, who has acted 
as its chief sponsor. This bill was passed in the House last 
February, and was reported by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs without amendment; but in the rush of the closing hours 
of the Congress it failed to reach a vote in the Senate. Conse- 
quently for the second time the bill must now pass the test of 
public hearings and secure votes for its enactment. To aid in 
this President Coolidge in his message to Congress laconically re- 
marked: “The Foreign Service of our government needs to be 
reorganized and improved.” 

The fact that such a bill is now before Congress is itself encour- 
aging to those who take an interest in the efficiency and dignity of 
the Foreign Service. There are questions regarding its importance 
and its necessity which deserve attention. What, for example, 
does the bill propose? How can it improve the Foreign Service? 
And what relation does this service bear to our national welfare? 
In short, does the Foreign Service deserve the support and assist- 
ance which the Rogers Bill provides? 

Such questions recall the interest which President Roosevelt 
took in the removal of political influences from the Consular Serv- 
ice. In his private correspondence Roosevelt often referred to 
some American diplomatic representatives abroad as “‘stuffed 
dolls”’; but when it came to the Consular Service he championed 
it. With his aid and approval an act to provide for the reorgan- 
ization of the Consular Service of the United States was passed by 
Congress on April 5, 1906. The powers granted under this act 
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enabled the President on June 27, 1906, to make the “regulations 
to govern the selection of consuls general and consuls in the civil 
service of the United States”. Later Executive Orders have 
amended these regulations from time to time, but the principles 
have continued. The Consular Service is under the direction of 
regular officials of the Department of State and admission to it 
is only by examination. This branch of our Foreign Service is, 
therefore, freed from the ravages of the spoils system. 

President Taft, acting on authority of Section 1753 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, also directed on November 26, 1909, that admis- 
sion to the secretarial positions in the Diplomatic Service should 
be by examination. Such regulations have assisted in the devel- 
opment of the service and have promoted the growth of an esprit 
de corps. ‘The result has been both helpful and stimulating; but 
because of the lack of a suitable plan for promotion to the grades 
of Minister and Ambassador, and because of the wretched and in- 
adequate scale of pay, the Diplomatic Service has failed to offer a 
suitable career of governmental employment. Indeed unless the 
candidate had considerable private means it was folly for him to 
look on the service as a profession. The initial steps toward pro- 
vision for such a career had been taken but the means were still 
practically lacking to open the service on a democratic basis of 
merit. 

Under such circumstances the Rogers Bill proposes to remedy 
in part some of the present deficiencies of the Foreign Service. 
This bill provides for the union of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services under the name of the “Foreign Service of the United 
States”. Officers of that service are to be graded and classified 
as follows: 


Ambassadors and Ministers as now or hereafter provided; Foreign Service 
officers, including secretaries of former class one, designated as counselors of 
embassy, and consuls general of former classes one and two, to constitute the 
new class one with a salary of $9,000; secretaries of former class one, not desig- 
nated as counselors of legation, and consuls general of former class three to 
constitute the new class two with a salary of $8,000; secretaries of former class 
one, not designated as counselors, and consuls general of former class four, to- 
gether with consuls general at large, to constitute the new class three with a 
salary of $7,000; secretaries of former class two, consuls general of former class 
five, and consuls of former classes one, two and three to constitute the new class 
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four with a salary of $6,000; consuls of former class four to constitute the new 
class five with a salary of $5,000; secretaries of former class three and consuls 
of former class five to constitute the new class six with a salary of $4,500; 
consuls of former class six to constitute the new class seven with a salary of 
$4,000; secretaries of former class four and consuls of former class seven to con- 
stitute the new class eight with a salary of $3,500; consuls of former classes 
eight and nine to constitute the new class nine with a salary of $3,000; vice 
consuls of career, consular assistants, interpreters and student interpreters to 
be in the unclassified Foreign Service with salaries of from $3,000 to $1,500. 


It is also provided that the present consuls general at London 
and Paris, each of whom now draws a salary of $12,000, shall not 
suffer a reduction in salary as the result of the passage of the act 
during their incumbency of the offices mentioned. A bond is to 
be required of each member of the service; appointments are to 
be to a class and not toa particular post so that men may be trans- 
ferred from post to post as the interests of the service may require; 
and all appointments and promotions from class to class are to be 
made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Appoint- 
ments are to be on the basis of examination “or, after five years of 
continuous service therein, by transfer from the Department of 
State”. Any officer may be assigned for duty in the Department 
for a period of not more than four years; and a record is to be kept 
of the special efficiency of officers in the service. 

Furthermore “the Secretary of State is directed to report from 
time to time to the President, along with his recommendations, the 
names of those Foreign Service officers who by reason of efficient 
service have demonstrated special capacity for promotion to the 
grade of Minister’. This will place the facts before the Presi- 
dent; if he chooses to disregard the official lists and to select a 
merely political appointee or a man who is obviously unfitted for 
Ministerial rank he does so in the full light of day. 

The bill also authorizes the grant of “representation allow- 
ances” to diplomatic missions and to consular offices at capitals 
where there is no diplomatic mission. This matter of post al- 
lowances is in fact most important and beserves later notice. 
Finally, provision is made for retirement between the ages of sixty- 
five and seventy. Length of service and service at unhealthful 
posts in the tropics are to be computed in calculating the retiring 
allowance which, after the appropriation of the relatively small 
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amount necessary for the retirement of those officers to whom 
the retirement provisions of the bill will be immediately applica- 
ble, will thenceforth be provided by a contribution equal to five per 
cent. of the annual salary of each officer below the rank of Min- 
ister. In general such are the provisions of the bill in its final 
form. Originally there was provision for recruiting the perma- 
nent staff by scholarships given to students in approved universi- 
ties. This, to my regret, has been dropped from the present bill. 

It is quite evident that these proposals touch on several points 
which are controversial. For example there has been criticism 
within the Diplomatic Service as to union with the Consular Serv- 
ice. Those who imagine that a diplomatic officer is in some mys- 
terious fashion set apart as a superior being have objected to a 
common classification. There has also been loose talk as to a 
man “weaving in and out” of the two services. As a matter of 
experience many diplomatic officials have been quite unfitted to 
be consular officers and vice versa. As I wrote nearly two years 
ago: ““The strength of the proposed change lies in the recognition 
of the different kinds of work required i in both branches of the 
service. An opportunity is now given for the right sort of man 
to find the work for which he is best fitted.” 

The appointment of consular officers to positions in the Diplo- 
matic Service has been rare. The present Minister to Sweden, 
Mr. Bliss, is in fact almost the only man who, by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, has arrived at a high diplomatic post from an origi- 
nal consular appointment. The Rogers Bill does not propose a 
confusion of the two services but a union of them for purposes of 
classification and salary. The functions of the two services con- 
tinue quite distinct. Their status in point of international law 
and by virtue of statutes is strictly defined. It is not the inten- 
tion of the bill to alter that status or to modify any existing rule 
on the subject. Rather the intention is to bring about a clearer 
understanding and a more rigid distinction between the work 
performed by the Foreign Service officers who are designated to 
the diplomatic and consular branches. Thus duplication and 
overlapping will be avoided. Each branch will profit by the ex- 
perience of the other. This of course will lay a special responsi- 
bility on the personnel officers of the Department of State. The 
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purpose of the bill is to make the service more flexible; and the 
Foreign Service remains a human job for trained men. 

In the second place, with regard to “representation allowances” 
the bill proposes that the system of giving post allowances should 
be regularized under law. As Secretary Hughes, in the hearings 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, stated in 
December, 1922: 


It is impossible in any fixed schedule of salaries to reflect the economic con- 
dition of the posts. You have differences in exchange, differences in the cost 
of living; you have a variety of differences in representation which have got to 
be met, or you do not carry out the promise of your own bill; and there must be 
some way of equalizing these differences. It can only be done by appropri- 
ation. Congress has always controlled the amount that shall be allowed. 
But the legislative basis should not be so expressed as to preclude the making 
of appropriate allowances which will enable the mission to serve. 


So Mr. Carr, the Director of the Consular Service in the De- 
partment of State, states: 


I mean by representation allowances those allowances which may be applied 


to the excessive cost of living, to entertainment, to various personal outlays 
that are involved in properly representing one’s government in a foreign coun- 


try. 


Mr. John W. Davis, formerly Ambassador to Great Britain, de- 
clared at public hearings on the Rogers Bill in December, 1922, 
that post or representation allowances were a necessity and 
should be left flexible, to be adjusted to changing conditions. 
Mr. Polk, formerly Under Secretary of State, and Mr. Julius 
Barnes, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, also spoke to the same effect. 

Some notion of the discrepancies between the American and 
British services may be gained from the comparison of salaries 
and allowances in Washington, London, and Paris. At Washing- 
ton the British Ambassador has a salary of just over $12,000, but 
in addition he has a completely appointed embassy at his disposal 
and an allowance of over $85,000, thus totaling $97,350. At 
London, the American Ambassador has a salary of $17,500, and 
has only recently been provided with an embassy, not yet ready 
for occupancy, for the upkeep of which he must pay from his pri- 
vate pocket. During 1918-19 Mr. Davis, who paid for the rental 
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of his embassy residence from his private pocket, received an allow- 
ance of $5,000 for entertainment of American officers. Steps were 
soon taken to reduce even that sum. At Paris the British Am- 
bassador receives as salary and allowances a total of $80,000 and 
enjoys the occupation of a magnificent embassy which is one of 
the show places of Paris. At Paris the American Ambassador 
receives a salary of $17,500. His house he has to find and pay 
for himself, sometimes paying rent as high as $20,000. In general 
such differences are also common to the lower grades. Thus the 
British consul general at New York receives a total of about 
$24,000. The American consul general at London has a salary of 
$12,000, which is to be reduced to $9,000 when Mr. Skinner dies 
or retires. Under such circumstances, can anyone imagine that 
the United States has a democratic Foreign Service open to ap- 
pointments based exclusively on merit? 

The Rogers Bill does not touch questions regarding the salaries 
or houses of Ambassadors and Ministers; but it does aim to im- 
prove the scale of pay for officers below the rank of Ministers and 
to provide a way for possible promotion to the highest grades of 
the Diplomatic Service. Furthermore, the contributory system 
of retirement pay, as supplemented at first by the Department of 
State, will free members of the Foreign Service, who have spent 
practically their whole active lives in governmental employ, from 
the dread of a poverty stricken old age. 

The passage of the bill should, therefore, promote the activities 
of the Foreign Service along lines of efficiency and stability. To 
quote from a recent bulletin of the American Consular Associ- 
ation: “‘A Consul may be called upon to do anything conceivable 
that no one else has tried or been able todo. And the essence of 
the matter is that he does it.” So from a recent bulletin of the 
Department of State on The Diplomatic Service I quote: “‘ Officers 
are also expected to perform, and do perform, their duty without 
regard for discomfort or personal danger. The reward of the 
Foreign Service is not a money reward. . . . The Foreign 
Service offers instead the cultural advantages of foreign travel, 
active contact with leaders in other lands, and the opportunity of 
distinguished patriotic achievement. It offers spiritual gratifica- 
tion to be found in the path of public service and responsibility.” 
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The Foreign Service is in fact our first line of national defence. 
As Secretary Hughes said in May, 1922: “It is a poor patriot who 
would scrap both his ships and his diplomats at the same time.” 
The Department of State controls the “resources of negotiation, 
of reason and persuasion” in foreign relations. Our Diplomatic 
Service, therefore, is a means of defence; in its care is “the foun- 
dation of all business security” against “the frightful losses and 
dislocations of war”. The information which a secretary may 
gain at luncheon or at dinner can be of vital interest to his govern- 
ment. He is in some ways a civil intelligence officer. The use- 
fulness of an embassy depends in large part on the variety of 
contacts which its staff is able to maintain. And of course in the 
field of business the same is true of a consulate. 

The appointment to Ambassadorships of able citizens who have 
had little experience in diplomatic life will probably continue. 
Yet the efficiency of their service must depend largely on the 
trained staff which is at their disposal. This staff is in reality the 
backbone of American diplomacy. Secretaries of State, Am- 
bassadors, and Ministers may come and go; but the traditions of 
the service, the practical and often technical knowledge, and the 
personal relations, without which the service would be helpless, 
remain with the rank and file. Mr. Davis sums up the matter 
admirably when he says: 


Granted adequate pay or reasonable pay, granted a reasonable chance for 
promotion, as a recognition of merit, and then granted a retirement allowance 
which will enable a man when he is no longer uséful to be assured against want, 
you will not only get good men but you will be able to retain them because the 
Foreign Service does offer, of course, a great many things that are attractive. 
It is highly intellectual labor. A man who really enjoys intellectual labor can 
find in the Diplomatic and Consular Services all the field that he needs. It is 
interesting because it is constantly taking him into new phases of work and 
there is a certain element of pride about it because it is a dignified position to 
stand among foreigners as representing a dignified and powerful nation. This 
consideration will draw men to the service and will hold them there if they are 
given a fair chance to live the sort of life that they should live and at the same 
time make a provision for their old age. I read all these things in this bill and 
read them with great satisfaction. 


The cost of the Foreign Service is surprisingly low. In 1920-21 
the receipts of the Department of State exceeded expenditures by 
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more than $1,270,000. The reduction in the number of immi- 
grants with the resultant decrease in the amounts received for 
passports fees together with other minor changes has altered this 
figure for 1923. The expenditures for the past fiscal year were 
$8,435,501.51 and the receipts were $7,981,566.61, leaving the net 
cost of the foreign service establishment at $453,934.90. This 
amazingly small cost is in any case in the nature of insurance. 

Whether we consider the recovery of losses sustained by indi- 
vidual citizens in foreign countries, the opening up of new regions 
to American trade, the conservation of estates of Americans dying 
abroad, the keeping out of cattle diseases, the collection of statis- 
tics and of information valuable to the employer, to the farmer, 
and to the laborer, and the daily routine of work connected with 
invoices and shipping, the result isthe same. Our Consular Serv- 
ice, which alone more than pays its way, discharges responsible 
and valuable services worth many millions to the country. 

Nor is the work done for the benefit of American business ex- 
clusively in the hands of the consuls. Diplomatic missions have 
frequently been of aid to American commercial interests. It may 
be in securing exemption of American funds and property from 
forced loans or requisitions, in successfully protesting against 
illegal encroachments on American land, against a new and un- 
favorable tariff, and against delays in payments of debts, in the 
settlement of awkward law cases, or in the adjustment of prob- 
lems of taxation or of unfair trade discrimination that American 
diplomatic services have been useful. Certainly concrete cases 
might be cited within recent years to illustrate each of the above 
statements. In the field of the economics of diplomacy there is 
a wide scope of activity which American business men are be- 
ginning heartily to appreciate. 

For all of these reasons, any steps which assist the efficiency of 
the Foreign Service are vital to our national welfare. Secretary 
Hughes, in speaking of the work of the Department of State and in 
advocating the passage of the Rogers Bill, said in May, 1922: 


The Department of State is carrying the flag of the twentieth century. It 
aims to be responsive in its own essential sphere to what it recognizes as the 
imperative demands of American business. It aims at the codrdination of the 
work of all departments bearing upon the same great object of American pros- 
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perity. It intends in its contacts with foreign governments to maintain the 
American tradition of candor and good faith and at this difficult time it is 
earnestly desirous of aiding in the reéstablishment of stable conditions and thus 
of contributing to the welfare of other peoples upon which our own prosperity 
must ultimately depend. 


It is high time that in belated fashion we should promote the 
practical interests of the Foreign Service. The Department of 
State does not advertise. Its traditions are against self-exploita- 
tion or self-congratulation. I have not even the remotest con- 
nection with the Department; but I have tried to state the facts 
in the case for they are of interest to all Americans. 

AuFRED L. P. DENNIs. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN UNAFRAID 


BY ROBERT DUNNING DRIPPS 


The doctrine of non-resistance against arbitrary power, and oppression, is 
absurd, slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness of mankind.— 
Part I, Article X, of the Constitution of New Hampshire adopted February, 
1792. 


DISSATISFACTION with the present relations between Govern- 
ment and the individual citizen in this country is increasingly 
noticeable. No one can frequent any of the places where men 
congregate, and where there is opportunity for interchange of 
views, without discovering indisputable evidence of this fact. 
The specific cause of complaint may and does vary; but the 
dissatisfaction is general, is increasing and is openly expressed. 

This is the more remarkable, as we have just emerged from a 
period in the history of this country during which it was almost 
the universal wish of American citizens, temporarily at least, to 
increase the power of the Government to its utmost capacity and 
to get behind it in every possible way. To be sure, the motive 
involved was “to win the war”. Nevertheless, war conditions 
lasted long enough to develop what amounted to being a habit 
or custom of looking to the Government for leadership in matters 
the most diverse, and following such leadership as it gave, almost 
blindly and without question. The actual hostilities have ceased, 
and, with their cessation, the Government has become as un- 
popular as the sword and the gun. Illustrations bristle on every 
hand. Three, at least, will probably occur to every reader and 
need only to be mentioned. 

Business men, big and small, feel that there is a growing tend- 
ency on the part of the Government to interfere in important 
details of business which have always been considered hitherto— 
in this country at least—to belong exclusively to individual 
nitiative. 
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The commissions appointed by Congress, and by the State 
legislatures, each of which is seeking to grow more powerful day 
by day, and all of which combine legislative and judicial functions 
in a way looked upon as thoroughly un-American, especially in 
view of the many instances in which there is practically no right 
of appeal to the courts—these commissions in particular are a 
source of dissatisfaction and complaint. 

Then, too, now that the war is over, there is an inclination to 
criticize the Government for the way in which both freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press were trampled underfoot while 
the war was in progress—and since; and to raise the question 
where any authority was found to draft men for foreign service. 

Within a narrower circle, because of the greater complication 
of the questions involved and the fact that many of our people 
have not accustomed themselves to thinking through our prob- 
lems pertaining to international finance, there is an equally 
profound dissatisfaction with the way in which the Government, 
and for that matter the almost equally centralized banking 
interests in this country, are handling—or failing to handle— 
these matters. 

The action of a Governor in inviting other Governors to take 
over in the coal situation powers which not only do not belong 
to them but which are expressly denied them by the Constitution, 
is another most grievous cause of complaint. 

These are only a few of the specific instances leading to the 
present dissatisfaction with the Government. 

Face to face with what they believe to be well-grounded causes 
of complaint, in the nature of infringements of their individual 
rights, our people are going back to their histories, and to their 
Constitutions and Bills of Rights, to find just where they stand. 

Since the days when this Republic was established, a generation 
has arisen which knew not Joseph. Indeed, comparatively few 
are left of those personally familiar even with the struggle in this 
country over States’ Rights, a struggle which culminated in the 
Civil War, and which was finally decided by that event. 

However, many American citizens today are inclined to 
agree that, just as the chief menace to our institutions in the 
period immediately preceding the Civil War was the growing 
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strength and self-assertion of the individual State, so now these 
institutions are menaced by an over-centralization of power in 
the Federal Government. The old-line Democrats are saying: 
“T told you so!” And Republicans and Democrats alike are 
admitting a certain amount of responsibility for a condition which 
thoughtful and patriotic members of both parties are beginning 
to consider intolerable. It is worth noting that during the past 
quarter century this movement toward centralization got its 
chief impetus under the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. In 
those days, it was the Executive branch of the Government 
which was continually tending to encroach beyond the boundaries 
set for it in the Constitution which it had sworn to uphold. 

Today, Congress and State legislatures are the chief offenders 
—a fact which is by no means cause for congratulation. It is an 
ill wind, however, that blows nobody good, and one result of 
the disturbing facts above set forth, as already stated, has been 
to send us all back to the Constitution—not so much to study 
the frame of government set up by the Fathers, but rather to see 
what that fundamental agreement which is the basis of all govern- 
ment in this country has to say about the rights and the duties 
of the individual, and as to the powers delegated to our repre- 
sentatives in the functioning of our Government. 

And so the press of the country is pouring out books cn 
the Constitution. Atwood, Beck, Burgess, Butler, Hennessy, 
McDonald, Schuyler and Stimson are among the authors of 
recent volumes on this subject. One is reminded of the war of 
pamphlets which followed President Lincoln’s suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

What does it all come to? What are our rights? Whence do 
we get them? Against whom can we enforce them, and how? 
These are certainly practical questions today. The answers to 
them are of vital importance to everyone of us; and they are 
not far to seek. We should first of all remind ourselves that the 
American Revolution, once and for all, snapped the chain of 
precedents on which our Colonial forefathers relied in all their 
contentions with the Government, just as it tore down the divine 
right of kings—and of governments claiming authority and power 
by virtue of this right. By that Revolution, the people of this 
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country took back to themselves all rights of sovereignty, and 
when the Constitution of the United States was adopted, it was 
adopted by the people themselves, acting in their sovereign 
capacity. Indeed, the Constitution is nothing more nor less 
than an agreement, or contract, between each individual citizen, 
of the one part, and all the other individual citizens, of the other 
part. 

What was the object or purpose of this contract? Simply this, 
to make certain for all time that so far as those who were a 
party to it, and their posterity, were concerned, certain rights 
which by bitter experience they had learned were essential to 
every individual who wanted to live his life in his own way, so 
long as he did not interfere with the similar and equal rights of 
others, should be preserved and safeguarded and never infringed 
by any other individual, or group, or city, or State, or by the 
nation itself, and most assuredly never infringed by the Govern- 
ment which was created in and by that same contract to serve 
and carry out the will of the people as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. The establishment of what we call “‘a frame of govern- 
ment” was incidental and secondary to this main purpose. This 
fact is apparent from one end of this contract to the other. 
Certain clearly specified powers and authority were conferred 
in it by the people on various agencies appointed by them to act 
for them and as their servants; but it was made so clear that he 
who runs may read that every right and all power and authority 
not so specifically delegated were reserved to the States or to the 
people themselves as enumerated in the Constitution. 

You and I and the other individual citizens of the United States 
are today the sovereigns in this country. Government and every 
part of it, from the President to the policeman on the beat, owes 
every scrap of power or authority attached to any particular 
office to what we, the individual citizens, granted in the Con- 
stitution. The particular individual who at any time holds 
any such office does so only on sufferance and so long as he con- 
ducts himself in all his official acts in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. The government is neither our master 
nor a body of supermen, but the agency appointed to carry out 
our will as defined in this fundamental contract. 
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Therefore, just as in the case of every other agreement or 
contract, if any dispute arises as to what the rights or powers of 
any of the parties to it are, or as to what authority may be exer- 
cised by any of the agencies created by virtue of its provisions, 
the only way to settle any such dispute is to get the contract 
itself and see what it says. We have no occasion in this country 
to fall back on theories of the State, or of sovereignty, or of 
natural rights. All that concerns us has been put in black and 
white within the limits of a brief, clearly worded, and easily 
understood contract—the Constitution of the United States. 
If a law is passed by Congress, or by any State legislature, which 
interferes with any of the rights which we have reserved to our- 
selves in the Constitution, it is void—a scrap of paper and 
nothing more. If the President issues any order not definitely 
within the authority conferred upon him by us in the Constitution, 
there is not—on competent determination of that fact—the 
slightest obligation on the part of the least important citizen 
to obey it, or pay any attention toit. If any department of the 
Government, as for example, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
issues any rules or regulations which in any respect exceed the 
power and authority derived by it from the provisions of the 
Constitution, such rules or regulations—again on competent 
determination—may and should be openly disregarded. 

But suppose the Government insists that what it requires of 
the individual citizen is within its authority as conferred in the 
Constitution, and the individual citizen denies this, who is to 
decide which is right? It was to meet just this situation and 
others like it that this same contract provided for the creation 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The very reason for 
the existence of this court is in order that American citizens, 
apart from both the Executive and Legislative departments of 
the Government, may keep other individual citizens, or groups 
of citizens, as well as the Government itself, from President to 
policeman, from interfering in any way with any one of the 
rights which each citizen has reserved to himself in the Con- 
stitution. 

Suppose, however, that the Supreme Court when its aid is 
invoked acts and decides wrongly against the right of the 
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individual citizen. Can anything further be done? Assuredly; 
the question then becomes a political one, and the sovereigns 
who created Court and Congress alike can tear down, or modify, 
or reconstruct, in a purely constitutional manner, as they see fit. 

Can there be any question that many of us have forgotten 
our birthright? Is it not evident that the Government itself 
sometimes forgets the purpose of its existence and the limitations 
which hedge it around? Does not the Supreme Court, also, at 
times need to be reminded of its primary duty, and recalled to 
the functions for which we created it? If Paul, the Roman 
citizen, was ever conscious and rightfully proud of his citizenship 
in'no mean city, is not the citizen of the United States possessed 
of even greater and more secure rights? 

What, then? Let us examine the manner in which the various 
agencies of government have fulfilled the trust reposed in them. 
Let us find out in what particulars any or all of them have ex- 
ceeded the power we conferred upon them, and standing upon 
our contract, the Constitution, let us reset the boundaries, build 
anew the ancient landmarks, take back every last right of which 
our servants have presumed to deprive us. 

There are two ways in which a people can lose their rights. 
One is by violence; of that we have little to fear. The other is 
by surrender or non-use, and there lies the great danger for 
American citizens today. Every right has its correlative duty. 
Do you and I realize the extent to which we have been turning 
over to the Government responsibilities and duties which it is 
ours and ours alone to perform? It is even more important for 
us to know and to perform our duties under the Constitution, 
that fundamental contract to which we are parties, than to 
know and proclaim our rights. 

Let us, therefore, unlock our fireproof safes, take out this 
dust-covered charter of our liberties, learn what we have obligated 
ourselves to do in becoming a party to it, and perform our part 
of the agreement, in order that with clean hands we may stand 
upon the terms and provisions in which we have reserved and 
safeguarded our rights, gentlemen unafraid. 


Rosert Dunnina Dripps. 




















THE ECONOMIC POLICIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES—III _ 


PROTECTION OR PROSPERITY 
BY C. REINOLD NOYES 


AmoncG the most extraordinary consequences of the World 
War and the Wicked Peace has been the world-wide epidemic 
of Protective Tariffs. While the hopeful still continued to pro- 
claim a new era of peace and good will, nations everywhere set 
about entrenching themselves behind economic bulwarks, than 
which nothing could be more effective in preventing both the 
solidarity of world society and the rapid restoration of pros- 
perity. There were many intelligent Americans who lost their 
faith in the fine sounding principle of the Self Determination of 
Peoples, when they saw it exemplify itself among the new, 
small nations of Europe in the establishment of economic isola- 
tion and in the cutting of lines of communication which had 
required centuries to establish. Yet these same Americans 
were silent and acquiescent when the United States applied 
the same plan in the most extreme and arbitrary tariff which 
we had ever framed. The British Dominions, South America 
and even India joined in the movement. And recently the 
last stronghold of Free Trade, England herself, has passed 
through a trial of her well-proven faith and a temptation to 
adopt the common expedient. At the brink of deflation a 
panic seemed to pervade all peoples simultaneously, and it was 
a case of “sauve qui peut”. Truly it has been a spectacle that 
must cause thoughtful people to ponder. 

Has the wreck of world trade and the universal commercial 
depression been due entirely to deflation, or has it been partially 
due to this stampede? [If all nations simultaneously “protect” 
themselves, who is the gainer? If each finds it difficult to sell 
abroad, is it not partly because each has sought to avoid buying 
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abroad? There seems to be justification to doubt the efficacy of 
this popular anodyne, and grounds to suspect it of the most 
malign consequences. 

England has been the great exponent of Free Trade and the 
classic example to demonstrate that this doctrine is consistent 
with rapid growth and prosperity. Since the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, when England finally committed herself to the elim- 
ination of arbitrary restrictions and artificial stimuli, there have 
occurred, with great regularity, business crises which have inva- 
riably brought forward the old Protectionists with their ancient 
cure-all for depression. Whether it be a Chamberlain or a 
Baldwin, whether it be disguised as Imperial Preference or not, 
the nostrum is the same. It is instantly recognized by the orig- 
inal Free Traders, the textile manufacturers of the North, to 
mean a curtailment of theirs, the great export trade. And it is 
recognized by the labouring people to mean a tax on food, 
because the great English imports for consumption are the sub- 
sistence of the people. Eventually, after a long or short con- 
test, the proposal is defeated, largely as a result of returning 
prosperity. On this occasion the cause of Imperial Preference 
has suffered under the added handicap that Canada and India 
are definitely committed to a policy of Protection for their own 
“infant industries” and decline to participate in the imperial 
plan. So the prognosis was never favourable for those who 
were trying to wean England away from her time-honoured 
principle. 

To the observer it seems that England has only to wait and 
the trade of the world will come to her again. The markets 
which the British have lost in Central Europe can be replaced 
by the markets which Central Europe has lost in the rest of the 
world. Just at this moment the greatest English export trade, 
manufactures of cotton and wool, is suffering from an exorbitant 
cost of raw materials. But this is a condition which should in 
time cure itself. The first favouring factor in the English situa- 
tion is the decline in sterling exchange. This has resulted from 
the necessity of continued food imports; from the export of 
loanable capital, due to low interest rates in the redundant 
home money markets and the attractive rates abroad; and, 
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finally, from the definite fear of inflation at home. The second 
favourable factor is entirely inconsistent with this, according to 
the new theory of Purchasing Power Parity. For while the 
value of sterling has declined abroad it has increased at home. 
The absence of export demand has caused the price index to 
decline. This old-fashioned phenomenon makes England by 
far the cheapest source of supply for manufactured goods in the 
world. It will certainly bring its reward. Moreover, as long as 
England remains on a Free Trade basis, the condition which 
makes it now a good market to buy in will be likely to continue, 
because it is also the readiest market in which to make payment 
in the one and only way—payment in kind. 

So much for the leading exemplar of Free Trade. The other 
of the world’s greatest industrial nations is an equally conspicu- 
ous demonstration of the soundness of the doctrine of Protec- 
tion. The United States has set the example and taken the 
lead in building up its own manufacturing industries by placing 
handicaps upon foreign competition. Emulation of our success 
has perhaps been the principal cause of the sudden spread of 
this contagion. Therefore we owe a responsibility to the world 
to examine the grounds for our traditional policy in order to 
know whether or not we are acting for our own best interests 
and for the general good. Conditions have changed. Times 
are out of joint. It is not impossible that we are now impeding 
our own foreign trade by encouraging others, through the exam- 
ple we have set, to use against us the very system of protective 
barriers which we, in our youthful days, used against the then 
impregnable industries of Europe. 

The principles of Protection or Free Trade do not divide them- 
selves into the categories of right and wrong. Free Trade is 
the natural condition of commerce since it represents freedom 
from restriction. And the burden of proof must always be upon 
the proponents of Protection. Protection is a kind of manipu- 
lation under which the natural advantages accruing to each 
group of the population are interfered with, and a man-made 
redistribution of advantages is substituted. Under Free Trade 
the consumer buys in the cheapest market, whether it be for- 
eign or domestic. If there is a natural economy in the produc- 
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tion of any commodity in any particular country of the world, 
that country becomes the general source of supply. Soil, cli- 
mate, specialization, accumulated skill, mass production and 
accessibility go to determine the natural source of supply for 
each commodity. And the consumer everywhere reaps the bene- 
fit of this saving in human effort. In the field of agriculture 
the newer soils and less settled lands have an inherent advan- 
tage. And in the field of manufactures the older countries pre- 
dominate, for there labour is cheap and proficient, and the 
arduous but unavoidable task of accumulating the necessary 
skill, plant and good will, and of wearing the necessary track to 
market, has already been performed. 

The fundamental purpose of Protection is always a selfish 
one on the part of one or the other of these two major economic 
groups. If the natural export trade is in foods and raw mate- 
rials, as in the newer countries, the natural import trade must be 
in manufactures. Then domestic manufacturers desire Protec- 
tion to enable them to monopolize the prosperous agricultural 
demand for their commodities. In the course of achieving this 
object they are endeavoring to resist the necessity, which every 
country with an exportable surplus of food and raw materials 
is under, to receive pay for these exports in manufactures. Such 
situations have been the occasions when the doctrine of Protec- 
tion has found ardent supporters among the mercantile classes, 
whose economic thought is usually dominant. It is the position 
in which the United States found itself over a century ago. 
Then the Traders of the North, who were beginning to manu- 
facture, seceded and formed the new Republican party in order 
to secure a Protective Tariff. And the Planters of the South, 
to whom Free Trade was an advantage, influenced the Demo- 
cratic party to espouse that doctrine. This is the original basis 
for the party division on this subject, which has persisted to 
this day. The tradition has outlived the vital issue. The same 
situation is the cause of the present movement in such widely 
scattered food-producing lands as Brazil, Canada and India. 

On the other hand, so soon as a nation becomes so thickly 
populated that the natural import trade is in food, and, by the 
same token, there is an exportable surplus of manufactures, 
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the shoe is on the other foot. Then the owners of the land plead 
for Protection for Agriculture in order that they may enjoy the 
growing home demand for food. If this effort is successful, it 
may result in a bargain between the landowners and the large 
manufacturers which gives Protection to both. But eventually 
the manufacturers discover that their costs have been raised by 
the higher price of food, and their foreign market impaired from 
this cause and the resistance to payment in imports. Finally 
they rebel. It was exactly this development which led the 
cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, in the last century, to 
elaborate a new system of economic thought (the Manchester 
School) as a foundation for their programme, to overthrow the 
Corn Laws, defeat the Tory landowners, and establish England 
on the basis of Free Trade. The same division of interest led the 
Junker landowners of Prussia to enforce Protection upon Ger- 
many before the War, a policy which the bourgeois Liberal and 
Radical parties vainly resisted. 

This diagnosis of the causes underlying the economic phe- 
nomena of Free Trade and Protection seems to be almost uni- 
versal in its application. Those producers in any country who 
have a natural exportable surplus, profit by Free Trade and, as 
they come to recognize their best interest, advocate it. Those 
producers of commodities which are subject to a natural impor- 
tation, profit by Protection and usually clamour for it. The 
policy in force at any time or place depends upon the relative po- 
litical power and activity of the manufacturing and the agricul- 
tural parties. Usually the great consuming class is but a pawn 
in the game. Nevertheless, the first interest of those who are 
engaged, not in production, but in transport, commerce, finance 
and personal service, is that they may buy cheaply. The profit 
which may accrue to them through the general growth and pros- 
perity induced by artificially fostering manufacturing, which is 
the great population builder, is only a secondary consideration. 
And, when manufacturing has grown to the point of saturating 
home markets, then the weight of this secondary consideration 
is thrown into the other scale of the balance, for no further 
growth can take place without the opportunity to find foreign 
markets for the surplus product. 
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The United States has not yet arrived at the point which 
England had reached when the balance of power shifted from 
the landowners to the cotton spinners and weavers. We are 
still exporters of surplus food and raw materials. Nevertheless, 
with the precedent of England before us, it may well be that 
we can anticipate the crisis and, with foresight and quicker per- 
ceptions of the cause of our present difficulties, meet the coming 
change half way. 

In order to grasp the character of the foreign trade of the 
United States, it is necessary to disregard the statistics for the 
years of the World War, because these are in no way typical. 
The analysis which follows is based on the years 1914, 1922 and 
1923. They show, strange though it may seem, a close degree 
of similarity, in spite of the fact that in 1914 we operated under 
the Underwood Tariff, with rates averaging sixteen per cent. ad 
valorem, while in 1922-3 the Fordney Tariff was in force, with 
rates averaging forty per cent. ad valorem. 

The natural exports of this country are: 

1. The exportable surplus of native raw materials, together 
with such partly manufactured products as are normally refined 
or prepared at or near the source for the sake of economy in 
transportation. Such refined products are meat, gasoline, lum- 
ber, etc. These exports may be natural even when the native 
supply of materials for refining is supplemented by imports of 
raws, as occurs with wheat, flour, refined copper and leather. 

2. The exportable surplus of the products of manufacture 
which are not competitive because of some exclusive character or 
advantage, or which can be sold below world competition because 
of the peculiar economies of our mass mechanical production. 

The natural imports of the United States are: 

1. Raw or partially refined materials, not indigenous to the 
United States, or supplemental supplies of native materials. To 
these must be added monopoly manufactures of foreign lands 
made from materials which cannot be obtained at home, like 
burlap and flax fibre textiles. 

2. Manufactures where manual labour represents a large por- 
tion of the cost, or where especial and traditional skill is required 
for the perfection of the product. 
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The first class in each case represents the crude or refined 
products of natural resources, domestic or foreign. The second 
class includes the manufactured goods which derive no especial 
advantage as to materials from their place of origin, but which 
can be produced most advantageously, either at home or abroad, 
according to the location of the type of economy best fitted to 
them. The exchange of such natural exports and imports is 
beneficial to both parties to the trade. To curb artificially 
such exchanges is to deprive the people of the United States of 
their natural rights and privileges. 

It is not generally recognized to what an extent our foreign 
trade consists in exports and imports of these first classes. Such 
materials or semi-manufactured products are exchanged, not 
from choice, but from necessity, because they are not otherwise 
available. The following table shows the proportion of raw and 
refined materials to the whole trade: 


1914 1922 1923 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
of Amount of Amount of Amount 
Total Millions Total Millions Total Millions 
Exports (Class I) 72 1492 70 2616 68 2625 
Imports (Class I) 79 1399 86 2240 83 3160 
Excess of Class I 
Exports over Class 
I Imports 


Total Exports 
Total Imports 


Excess of Total Ex- 
ports over Total 
Imports 


Almost all the remainder of our exports consists of our tech- 
nical monopolies and the output of our mass mechanical 
production, such as machinery and vehicles, iron and steel manu- 
factures and cotton manufactures. And almost all the re- 
mainder of our imports consists of fine manufactures which are 
either beyond our own technical ability to produce, or, being 
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the product of hand labour, are too costly for domestic manu- 
facture. In the composition of all international trade it will be 
found that the greater part consists of those things in which 
one party has so great an advantage as to overcome the handi- 
caps of distance and even, to some extent, of tariffs. Interna- 
tional Trade is always a matter of mutual gain. [If it is not, it 
does not take place. 

Another characteristic of our Foreign Trade which it is essen- 
tial to recognize, is that it is largely three-cornered. We export 
the bulk of our raw or refined products to industrial Europe. 
Europe exports manufactures to the agricultural world. The 
agricultural world exports its raw materials to us. Of our raw 
exports 75 per cent. goes to Europe. Of our raw imports 90 per 
cent. comes from the Agricultural regions, including our neigh- 
bours. This current is to some extent short-circuited. Of the 
smaller part of our imports—manufactured goods—75 per cent. 
comes from industrial Europe. And of the smaller part of our 
exports—manufactured goods—75 per cent. goes to the agri- 
cultural world. 

So long as the United States continues to have so large a 
proportion of its exportable surplus in the form of raw or refined 
materials, it must find its principal foreign customers in Europe. 
For Europe is the only large consumer of imported food and raw 
materials. Europe will, in turn, pay us so far as she can in 
travelers’ expenses and services and in such hand-made and 
exclusive manufactures as we allow to enter through our tariff 
wall. But most of her payments will, of necessity, take the 
form of our imports from the agricultural nations, which Europe 
has previously paid for with her own manufactures exported to 
these countries. If we continue to try to break down this tri- 
angular trade by enlarging the market for our own manufac- 
tures among the agricultural nations, then we must either per- 
mit Europe to pay us directly in her own products, which is all 
she has to sell, or we will correspondingly curtail our exports of 
raw materials to their only possible market. The agricultural 
nations cannot use our surplus food since they too have a sur- 
plus. And they cannot use our materials since they do not yet 
manufacture to any large extent. 
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There is then a direct conflict of interest between the Ameri- 
can producer and refiner of raw materials, whose only market 
is Europe, and the American exporting manufacturer, whose 
principal market is in the non-manufacturing world. But if 
these two antagonistic interests wish to combine, there is one 
way which will permit each to develop its own market unhin- 
dered. Europe can be permitted to pay for our exports of raws 
in her exports of manufactures. These manufactures can con- 
sist only of these products in which Europe has an inherent 
advantage over us and which, therefore, we cannot expect to 
make for the world trade. Our export manufacturers, on the 
other hand, can pay directly for our necessary imports of exotic 
raws, by building up an export trade with the agricultural world 
in our peculiar manufactured specialties. This would encourage 
manufacturing in the United States in all lines in which we are 
sufficiently superior to meet Europe’s competition outside our 
borders. It would discourage all domestic manufactures in 
which we are so inferior that we cannot withstand Europe’s 
free competition even here at home. And, in the end, would 
not such a policy redound to the advantage of all our own people 
in their character of consumers? 

Eventually the United States will consume nearly all its own 
supplies of food and raw materials. When that time comes we 
will need to pay in manufactures for all the immense quantities 
of exotic foods and raw materials we require. This being the 
case we must begin now to deflate our costs of manufacture if 
we are ever to command enough volume of trade in the open 
competition of world markets to serve this purpose. As the 
surplus for export of products of agriculture and other natural 
resources decreases, it must be replaced by an increasing surplus 
of manufactures. Nevertheless it behooves us to encourage in 
every possible way the maintenance of our agricultural output 
at its maximum, so that the time when the home demand will 
equal the home supply may be deferred as long as possible. 
When that point is reached, the germs of decay are already in 
the host. 

Before the war we had a large, annual, so-called “favourable” 
balance of trade. Europe paid for this surplus of exports partly 
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in services, such as insurance, shipping freights, etc., and partly 
by accepting it as interest on the large investments held here by 
the capitalists of the Old World. Our exports exceeded our 
imports because we were a debtor nation. Now that we are a 
creditor nation our imports must exceed our exports. Not only 
has Europe to pay an excess to cover interest on its debt to us, 
but the old means of payment through services has become 
little more than sufficient to meet our counter-charges for serv- 
ices. Both these changes must result either in an increase in 
imports, or, if that is prevented, in a great decrease in exports. 
The evil day, as it will seem to the traditionalists, when we have 
a regular unfavourable balance of trade may be delayed by lend- 
ing credit and capital abroad. But this export of capital only 
postpones the eventual day of reckoning and accumulates an 
even greater balance of payments in our favour. After a time 
the service of such debts would come to overbalance the incre- 
ments of new capital annually exported, and this excess would 
be added to the already great payments due to this country at 
the present time. There is no escape from the inexorable law 
that all international transactions must balance every day. 

When the day of the unfavourable balance of trade arrives 
—and it must arrive soon—it will be necessary greatly to in- 
crease our imports if we are to retain our export trade. If this 
is not done then exports of raws or of manufactures, or of both, 
must decline. This latter alternative will not suit the big inter- 
ests of this country. In fact the first pressure from this shift 
of equilibrium, which is already felt, is occasioning the greatest 
unrest among them. 

The producers of raw and refined materials, such as the farm- 
ers, the packers, and the owners of our great natural resources 
in copper, coal, oil, lumber, etc., will not submit to the loss of 
this export business without a battle. They are, on the con- 
trary, desirous of finding additional markets for their ever 
increasing surplus. On the other hand our great successful 
manufacturers are ambitious to expand their foreign trade in 
those products in which we lead the world and for which the 
domestic market is becoming saturated. These specialties of 
ours are the result of our technique in mass production and 
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include such articles as automobiles, locomotives, electrical 
machinery, steel products, shoes, and an infinite number of 
devices such as phonographs, photographic supplies and the like. 

Both the farmer and the manufacturer now believe that it is 
the failure of the foreign buyer to maintain credit, or to obtain 
credits, which has curtailed his purchasing power for our sur- 
plus. They have not looked deep enough to find the real cause. 
The foreign buyer does not pay in credits or in funds. He pays 
in goods. He must sell in order to buy. This, being trans- 
lated, means that we must import if we would export. Trade 
is, in the last analysis, exchange, not buying or selling, and 
international trade, as I have said before, must balance every 
day. How can the foreign buyer buy if he cannot pay? How 
can he pay, if we will not accept the only means of payment 
there is—goods? We have established a tariff wall to prevent 
our foreign customers from paying us either for past debts or 
for current purchases. Then we sit down behind it and com- 
plain because we are not enjoying a prosperous business. 

The tariff is at present injuring alike the farmer, the owners 
of the other great natural resources, and the greatest industrial- 
ists. It will only be a matter of time when all these groups 
will see clearly where their interests lie and will unite to further 
a programme of Free Trade. And they will be joined and 
backed by those who are more concerned with the price of what 
they buy than with the extension of production—the so-called 
“consumers”. 

The farmer is suffering from the Tariff because it has de- 
stroyed his market by eliminating a large part of the imports 
with which the foreigner could pay for our exports; because it 
establishes an artificial level of prices on the goods the farmer 
buys, both directly on protected products, and indirectly, on 
all other products and services, through the induced high labour 
costs; and finally because he must sell at world price levels his 
whole output of every product of which there is any exportable 
surplus. The market price of most agricultural produce is 
established by the price of the marginal increment. 

The owners of natural resources suffer from the same limita- 
tion of exports. And their own opportunities in the export 
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markets are curtailed as well by the high labour costs caused 
by competition for a limited supply of labour with industries 
which have been artificially created by Protection. 

Among the manufacturers, those who are not protected are 
in exactly the same position as the farmers and the owners of 
natural resources. They gain nothing from Protection and lose 
on all scores. A few large manufacturers who are in position 
to meet world competition, but nevertheless receive Protec- 
tion, would seem to gain by it. They can afford to dump their 
surplus outside of our borders because of the artificial price 
level induced within. In the case of manufactures there is not 
one price level or one open market as in natural materials, so 
the marginal increment does not usually establish the general 
price. But here again high labour costs are a great impedi- 
ment to further growth. 

All consumers, except industrial labour, are suffering from the 
high tariff because of the high price levels it creates. Such 
groups as the professions, people of independent income, and all 
those, above the level of labour, employed or engaged in trans- 
portation, commerce, finance, government, building and mining, 
are paying more—much more—for what they buy and gaining 
little or nothing in their income. The level of salaries of the 
“white-collar” worker is little affected by the level of wages 
of industrial labour. 

The direct beneficiaries of the high tariff are those who are 
engaged in manufacturing goods which can be better or more 
cheaply made abroad. This group is composed, for the most 
part, of industries which employ disproportionate amounts of 
labour because the processes are largely handwork, and of those 
producing articles which, because of lack of training and skill, 
could not be made here at all if there were not an effective Tar- 
iff embargo upon their importation. 

The indirect beneficiaries of the high Tariff include all indus- 
trial labour. Because Protection has encouraged the develop- 
ment of unnatural industries employing disproportionate amounts 
of labour, it has created an artificial shortage of labour and an 
inflated scale of wages. This condition, of course, benefits the 
labouring classes for the time being. They are selling their 
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services in a rigged market while they buy at least half their 
necessities at deflated world levels. 

As the question is political in character, it is important to note 
that these two groups constitute a small minority of the elec- 
torate. This can be confirmed by a study of manufacturing 
and vocational statistics. Once the sufferers awake to the 
underlying cause of their troubles and realize in how great 
majority they are, there should be little difficulty in making of 
this a successful party issue. 

America wants good citizenship and is proud of the relatively 
high standard of living of its skilled and unskilled workmen. 
From a social point of view the present restriction of immigra- 
tion is an excellent means of maintaining these conditions, and 
it is to be hoped that the policy will be continued. But if we 
are, for social reasons, to continue a policy which has resulted 
in a semi-monopoly for the benefit of a certain part of our citi- 
zenry, and to decline to use the obvious means of breaking it 
down with an influx of aliens, then we must find other ways of 
curing this injustice to the rest of the people. The present sup- 
ply of labour will meet our needs far better if the substitution 
of machinery for men proceeds apace. Nothing so well stimu- 
lates this economically progressive process as high wages and a 
shortage of labour. But, in the last analysis, demand and sup- 
ply can only be balanced by discontinuing the artificial demand 
for workers in those industries which, in open world competition, 
can only subsist where there is an ample supply of cheap labour. 

The scientific deflation of labour costs can best be brought 
about by a gradual reduction in the tariff. This will eliminate 
the class of manufacturing which is chiefly handwork, and 
release men and women into the labour market to provide rea- 
sonable competition for jobs and to be absorbed by the present 
unfilled requirements. In this way, labour will gradually be 
shifted into the more natural and therefore stronger lines of 
manufacture, where the demand will grow under the stimula- 
tion of increasing foreign trade. The process must, of course, 
be a gradual one, and the programme should be known and 
definite so as to permit adaptation and movement of both cap- 
ital and labour without undue hardship or panic,’ 
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Tariff Reform would have many other far-reaching, bene- 
ficial effects. It would lower the price levels of many classes 
of commodities which are now out of line with world markets. 
This would act as a great tempering influence to prevent the 
threatening inflation. And, since the decline in these prices 
would actually be brought about by an increase in importation 
of foreign goods as fast as the barriers were let down, our un- 
wieldy and dangerous surplus of gold would begin to move out. 
It would tend to curb the export of capital which, as the only 
alternative method of encouraging exports, is now being agi- 
tated by those interested. Thus the political complications 
consequent on great investments abroad would be lessened. 
Finally it would be the most immediate and effective economic 
aid which we could give toward the early restoration of pros- 
perity in Europe. 

Free Trade will undoubtedly prove to be the great economic 
political issue of the near future. The farmers, the mining and 
oil interests and the lumber manufacturers, the packers and 
millers would all gain a vastly increased market. All manu- 
facturers who are able, through the monopoly of inventions or 
through mass production, to undersell the rest of the world, 
would be largely benefited by Free Trade. Finally the great 
consuming class would gain from it a notable reduction in the 
cost of living. The present time seems to be the psychological 
moment to inaugurate a Free Trade movement because just 
now there happen to be in conjunction the largest possible 
number of groups whose prosperity would be promoted by the 
abandonment of Protection. 

These groups compose the natural conservative elements of 
the population. They constitute quite generally the adher- 
ents of the Republican party. And no issue could be found 
which, once they understood upon which side their bread was 
buttered, would so weld them together into a unity of interests, 
as the issue of Free Trade. The Democratic, or Liberal, 
party has of late years qualified its advocacy of Free Trade and 
adopted the “Tariff for Revenue Only”. This is due partly to 
a desire to avoid any clear cut issue and partly to its growing 
identification with the Labour Movement. Since “Labour” is 
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the great beneficiary of Protection, the Democrats can no longer 
take an extreme stand on this question. The issue is therefore 
dormant. This is the opportune time for the Conservative Re- 
publican party, whose stronghold is among the groups who are 
suffering from Protection, to abandon the old doctrine which 
no longer serves the interests of its constituents and to adopt 
the policy of a gradual revision of the tariff to a Free Trade 
basis. If this is not done with reasonable promptness, there is 
the gravest likelihood of a gradual secession from Republican- 
ism, the formation of an inconvenient Third Party and the 
development of a schism between the Industrial and the Agri- 
cultural States. 

It is hardly to be expected that such a radical revolution in 
the political convictions or dogma of the mass of Republican 
voters would take place rapidly or simultaneously. It is a 
question which requires educational propaganda by the leaders. 
Nevertheless there are many signs to show that the idea is 
already beginning to take root and spread. It will spread like 
a weed once a real leader appears to show the great mass of 
Conservatives that under the conditions which now exist and 
will hereafter persist, the gradual reduction of the tariff is essen- 
tial to their welfare. 

No radical change in any tariff is wise. The sudden removal 
of Protection to established industries dependent upon it, would 
so dislocate the labour and prostrate the capital engaged in 
them that depression would spread and produce a general panic. 
But a gradual reduction in rates would give time for labour to 
change its employment and for capital either to improve its 
processes to meet more severe competition, or to convert its 
plants to other lines of manufacture which would enjoy en- 
larged opportunities under Free Trade. 

This gradual diversion of economic effort could best be accom- 
plished by taking the tariff out of politics and placing its admin- 
istration in.the hands of a technical board, similar to the present 
one, except for the addition of some practical business men. 
The political programme would begin and end in the Act of 
Congress which created and instructed the Board. The process 
of reduction in rates could be effected through the negotiation 
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of Reciprocity Treaties with other nations or through the ex- 
change of mutual privileges under “‘Most Favoured Nation” 
clauses in the respective tariff laws. Such provisions, varied as 
necessary to suit the specific case, should have one common 
characteristic—that the American customs duty would be re- 
duced by a definite percentage per year over a period of years. 
If the elimination of the duty were made at once it would create 
havoc in some home industry. If it were made in one partial 
reduction we would make little progress toward Free Trade. If 
it were made from time to time by action of the Board, those 
affected could not count with certainty upon the occasion and 
amount of the changes. The present principle is to equalize costs 
of production elsewhere with those in this country. This would 
need to be fundamentally changed. The principle of Free Trade 
aims to give our citizens the full advantage of the lowest costs 
of production anywhere. Therefore the purpose of such nego- 
tiations would be to procure for the United States free markets 
for its most salable products in each country in return for the 
privilege given to that country to export to us the products in 
which it could offer the greatest advantage to us. 

Such a gradual and scientific revision of the American tariff 
could be made to perform a great service not only to our own 
citizens but to the world at large. Nothing would so well cor- 
rect the vicious example we have set, nor better inculcate the 
principle of mutual advantage in trade among the nations of 
the world, than to offer free access to this, the world’s greatest 
market, in return for the abandonment of the archaic principle 
of Protection, which has relegated the six continents to the con- 
dition of relative isolation that obtained before the Industrial 
Revolution. If the United States has any responsibility as a 
world leader, that responsibility is to convert the nations to the 
principle of Free Trade and to reéstablish the condition of pro- 
gressive civilization that has always in the past followed upon 
the utmost freedom of intercourse and of commerce. 


C. RernoLtp Noyes. 
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“WHEN GERMANY OCCUPIED FRANCE:”’ 
A REJOINDER 


BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin 


THE reply to my article, When Germany Occupied France, made 
by Dr. Hans Delbriick in the December issue of THz Nortu 
AMERICAN ReEvIEW, is illuminating to say the least. It is illu- 
minating in that it illustrates the German way of handling facts 
and figures. Let us therefore take one or two of these facts and 
figures. I remarked that in the war of 1870-71 Germany had 
not “even suffered as much as a broken window”. Dr. Del- 
briick cannot very well deny this obvious historical fact; but he 
counters this with the statement that during the war France was 
able to “completely interrupt Germany’s over-seas trade and to 
inflict great damage upon it”. It was perhaps on this that Ger- 
many based her indemnity of $1,000,000,000, which France 
was obliged to pay to Germany, and which she did pay—in- 
tegrally. However, if the interruption of Germany’s over-seas 
trade in 1870 justified the payment of an indemnity of $1,000,- 
000,000, what indemnity indeed are the Allies justified in asking 
for the interruption of the world’s trade for four years—from 
1914 to 1918? 

I also recalled the fact that whereas France had paid her in- 
demnity, Germany is not paying hers. “Of course,” writes Dr. 
Delbriick, “because the amount of the French indemnity was so 
reasonable that France was able to pay within a short time, 
whereas the sum demanded from Germany exceeds her capac- 
ity.” And, Dr. Delbriick assures us that if the Allies “had 
solely demanded compensation for the damages inflicted upon 
the civilian population, Germany would have fulfilled her obli- 
gations long ago and peace would reign in the world”. This is 
highly instructive; but let us take a glimpse at the actual figures. 
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According to official statistics issued at the beginning of 1923 
(before the occupation of the Ruhr) by the French Budget Com- 
mission, France had already paid up to December 31, 1922, the 
sum of 49,265,276,000 francs solely for the reparation of the dev- 
astated regions. If we transcribe this sum into gold marks, dollars 
and pounds sterling—taking the average exchange rate for the 
past four years, which is about 12 francs to the dollar, and 60 
francs to the pound sterling—we are therefore given to under- 
stand that France had herself paid for damages inflicted on her 
civilian population by the Germans, the stupendous sum of 
16,330,000,000 gold marks, or $4,082,500,000, or £816,500,000. 

We must remember that France has a population of but forty 
million; that ten of her richest Departments have been devas- 
tated; that 400 miles of railroad had to be repaired; that 15,000 
factories had been destroyed; that she had lost through wanton 
destruction by the Germans 33 per cent of her coal mines; 70 
per cent of her sugar producing facilities; and 55 per cent of her 
electrical plants. Yet, in spite of all these handicaps inflicted 
upon her by Germany, France has been able to find, somehow, 
more than 16 billions of gold marks, or more than four billions 
of dollars, to repair her ruins. 

What has Germany done during this time? By a curious haz- 
ard, we have been given the opportunity of examining a document 
that had been drawn up not by France but by an international 
body. And it was not a Frenchman but an Englishman who 
signed this document, Mr. Andrew McFadyean, General Secre- 
tary of the Reparations Commission. We are therefore in the 
presence of an international accounting that has been certified 
and authenticated by a British official. No one can therefore 
contest its square exactitude. 

This document shows that up to December 31, 1922, Germany 
had paid all the Allies 1,817,567,148 gold marks in gold and in 
foreign currencies; that secondly, she had paid reparations in kind 
(coal, ships, cables, etc.) to the amount of 3,555,953,941 gold 
marks; that third, she had ceded property in territories that she 
no longer occupied to the amount of 2,553,905,488 gold marks; 
all of which makes the sum of 7,927,426,577 gold marks, or 
$1,981,856,664, or £396,371,328, which Germapy had paid from 
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the time of the Armistice, November 11, 1918, to December 31, 
1922. 

Here we have face to face the effort that had been made by the 
two countries; France, which had been devastated, and Germany, 
the devastator. Here we see what the pillaged country has done 
for itself to return to normal; and what the pillager has done to 
restore what it had wantonly destroyed, or diverted to its own 
use. It is thus that we can judge the affirmation made by Dr. 
Delbriick that “If the Allies had solely demanded compensation 
for the damages inflicted upon the civilian population, Germany 
would have fulfilled her obligations long ago”. By December 31, 
1922, Germany had not paid half of what France had herself 
already paid for the damages inflicted by the Germans upon her 
population; and not a quarter of what France will yet have to pay 
for these damages. 

Moreover, let us see how the little that Germany had paid— 
was paid. We have seen that in gold, Germany had paid only 
1,817,567,148 gold marks. Of this, the sum of 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks was paid in the summer of 1921. Several months later, in 
December, the Supreme Council foregathered at Cannes. Mr. 
Lloyd George represented Great Britain; and M. Briand, who; 
according to Dr. Delbriick, “‘was endeavouring to conclude an 
agreement which would have given Germany a possibility of pay- 
ment,” represented France. Dr. Walter Rathenau represented 
Germany. In the course of a conversation, the following histor- 
ical dialogue occurred between M. Briand and Dr. Rathenau: 

“How is it,” M. Briand asked, “that you are again asking for a 
moratorium?” | 

“Because,” Dr. Rathenau replied, ““we are unable to make 
further payment.” 

“But only a few months ago,” M. Briand continued, “you 
were able to pay one billion gold marks, were you not?” 

Dr. Rathenau smiled at this. ‘“‘Oh, yes!” he exclaimed, “that 
was easy enough. We simply printed 30 billion paper marks and 
placed them principally in the United States, and partly in neu- 
tral countries. It is thus that we were able to pay you. You 
cannot of course expect us to do it again—immediately.” 

This suggestive dialogue merits retention. It perhaps explains 
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the excellent opinion that Dr. Delbriick has formed with regard to 
M. Briand; although it is very doubtful whether Premier Briand 
would have permitted Germany to make further payments in 
a like manner. It would indeed be very interesting to know 
whether, when Germany occupied France in 1871-73, Prince 
Bismarck, who according to Dr. Delbriick “‘was a wise states- 
man’’, would have permitted France to pay her war indemnity in 
like manner. History tells us in any event what Bismarck would 
have done if France had paid nothing at all. “I shall,” he de- 
clared, “‘settle down in France for forty years. I shall collect 
taxes, and skin France, leaving nothing but the bones.”’ On 
May 25, 1872, he instructed Count von Arnim, his Ambassador in 
Paris, to warn M. Thiers that if by spring 1874 Germany was not 
paid, she would take under her own administration all of the De- 
partments occupied, as one of the sanctions to be imposed. Two 
years before, when he could not get the people of Paris to sur- 
render the capital, he had already said to Dr. Moritz Busch, 
“Let them starve—then let them be shelled—then let them 
starve again. . . . It is the intermittent system of flogging 
—and I have found this system best.”” And Bismarck was wise, 
as Dr. Delbriick reminds the readers of the North AMERICAN 
Review. He was generous and chivalrous, too. He had abso- 
lutely nothing of the harshness of Poincaré. Just as the good, 
humane, and merciful German soldiers and sailors, who burnt 
Louvain, wrecked Rheims, and sank the Lusitania have nothing 
in common with the ferocious and barbarous occupants of the 


Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
STEPHANE LAUZANNE. 


Paris, December, 1923. 























A BUNCH OF DAISIES 
BY CLEMENCE DANE 


I oF TEN wonder how people managed to exist a thousand years 
ago. Beer at tea-time: straw on the floors: no nightdresses : com- 
pulsory church-guing: the cut of your clothes decreed by law: a 
husband who beat you and—nothing to read! Do you remember 
the delicious story in Rewards and Fairies of the difficulty St. 
Wilfrid had in preventing the South Saxons from committing 
suicide? “But why did they kill themselves?” asks Una. “Just 
bored!” says the saint. Here of course he and Mr. Kipling part 
company with the chroniclers, for Roger of Wendover puts it 
down to fear of the pestilence. Don’t you believe it. It hap- 
pened in 665 and was obviously a case of “‘nothing to read!” 

That’s not our trouble now-a-days. What is the average 
yearly issue of books in the United Kingdom—ten thousand? 
twenty thousand? And that doesn’t reckon in America or the 
rest of the world. 

The tragedy of this over-production is not only that many a 
good book, produced with heaven knows what agony of endeav- 
our, is buried and forgotten under the immense overflows of 
rubbish, but that the very conception of literature is changing so 
far as the average reader is concerned. We are turning into a 
nation of talkers on paper instead of writers. Anyone who has 
ever tried to employ both the spoken and the written word will 
tell you that the two arts have little in common. A written lec- 
ture, though you learn it by heart and give it every help of ges- 
ture and elocution, never “gets home”’ to the listener as a spoken 
lecture does: one, that is to say, that is extemporized from a few 
notes. Such an extemporary lecture, on the other hand, however 
much it may have gripped its audience, is useless for literary pur- 
poses until it has been entirely remodeled. Have you ever no- 
ticed how badly newspaper reports of great speeches read? That 
is because a verbatim report leaves out for you the pause, the 
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smile, the turn of the body, the movement of the hand, all the 
eloquent trifles which in literature are supplied by that delicate 
manipulation of word and phrase which we call style. 

But the typical modern novel, essay, article, with its suspicious 
flavour of dictation about it, always strikes me as a spoken, not a 
written, thing. It is as if the typewriter, the dictaphone, and the 
daily press, had made book-making too easy. The mere physical 
discomforts of the art were a safeguard. Writing down one’s 
thoughts upon a subject, coherently, beginning at the beginning 
and arriving in due time at the end, is a laborious business. But 
typing is easy, and to talk to a shorthand typist easier still. 
Show me an author who habitually dictates and I'll show you a— 
a cuckoo in the nest of letters! 

“And what about Milton?” I hear you murmur. 

There, I admit, you catch me out. Nevertheless, in spite of Mil- 
ton and his daughters I do suggest that dictation and suchlike 
adventitious aids have some responsibility for our thousands of 
books a year. A thousand authors! But—any Shakespeares? 
How many Blakes? Yet the mere mass of book-stuff that yearly 
appears and is apparently read would seem to prove that the 
English temperament has in it a hankering after, a desire to pro- 
duce, Literature. 


Could but the meadow refrain from wasting its substance in daisies, 
Surely an aloe would spring fifty years hence from its soil— 


argues Hebbel. On the other hand daisies are pretty things. 
Which would you rather have? A million marguerites every 
spring or once—once only in your lifetime—a flower of Paradise, 
a lily maybe, dropped down to you from the hand of the Blessed 
Damosel as she leans over the golden bars? A thousand novels a 
year, or once in an age—Shakespeare? But why can’t we have 
both? I don’t know. But it seems to be a law of nature that 
daisies and aloes won’t grow at the same moment in the same 
meadow. “Could but the meadow refrain”— But there! What 
is the use of a reviewer bewailing the not-impossible aloe when 
there are such fine bunches of meadow daisies pleasuring the 
eye this season in all the booksellers’ windows, not to mention 
all manner of shyer blooms which, without being anything so 
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startling as an aloe, are beautiful enough to be welcome and rare 
enough to cause a stir of excitement when you come upon them 
half hidden among the gaudier flowers. 

Here, for instance, is Luck of the Year, by E. V. Lucas, whose 
books always remind me of a hillside field by which I once mo- 
tored in Shropshire, in spring. A brook ran at the foot and the 
rounded upward sweep of grass was hedged and sheltered by 
copsy woods not yet green. The noon sun blazed down upon it 
and left it delicately, milkily golden. ‘“‘Cowslips!” we ex- 
claimed, and stopped the carinahurry. But when we had clam- 
bered through the hedge we found that the drifts of flowers car- 
peting the hill were nothing so commonplace as cowslips. They 
were, if you will believe me, pansies—midget, pale yellow pansies, 
no bigger than white violets, and they grew in such masses that 
you could barely see the green of the grass beneath them. I had 
never seen pansies growing wild before, and, I suppose, until I 
pass along that particular road again, I shall never see anything 
to equal them for delicate and individual charm. Of some such 
quality, I think, is the pleasure that Mr. Lucas gives. Like the 
wild pansies, he flowers freely when he likes the soil,—look at the 
incredibly long list of works that faces his title-page,—and yet he 
has no imitators. To enjoy these literary wild pansies one must 
repair to the Lucas hillside and nowhere else. 

In the new volume he is at his irritating best. For Mr. Lucas 
is an irritating writer, irritating because he will not remove him- 
self from memory once his book is read. I enjoyed most of these 
sketches in Punch, and they have so rooted themselves in my 
mind that re-reading is a waste of time. Yet I re-read! The 
book has been in the house only three days and I have already 
re-read it twice when I ought to have been deep in Psychoanal- 
ysis and the Unconscious or Auto-Suggestion. Sometimes indeed, 
and amazingly for so gentle a writer, he roots himself too deeply. 
In the little sketch One Sunday Afternoon there is a certain sen- 
tence that haunts and hurts and will not be forgotten. Yet why 
say “‘too deeply” when, more than for all his books and for all 
the pleasure he has given, he is to be thanked for those short 
pages which one would so much rather not have read? 

And here is a queer plant—Anthony Richardson’s Word of the 
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Earth, about which I can come to no conclusion. I wish I could 
get a couple of dozen people to read it and tell me what they 
think. Isit thoughtful? Isit merely talkative? Is it a promise 
of solider things to come, or is it a mere joyous spill-over of youth 
and high spirits and much half-digested reading? Four men, the 
Poet, the Physicist, the Shepherd and the Idiot (who are one 
man, who is Everyman) sit round the fire in a country inn and 
talk about everything under the sun—and themselves. That is 
all. But the talk is fresh and energetic, and ideas bubble up 
through it like air bubbles through a spring of hill water though, 
being air bubbles, they are perhaps easy to prick. What does it 
matter? Mr. Richardson’s value as a writer does not as yet lie 
in the ideas. Indeed he reminds you a little of Charlie, the bank 
clerk in Kipling’s The Finest Story in the World, who could remem- 
ber what had happened to himself life after life ago in the morn- 
ing of the world, but preferred to get drunk on Byron and Long- 
fellow. Even so Mr. Richardson is so desperately anxious to 
come to grips with all the philosophies that it is pure luck for him 
and for us alike that his real gift has not been cast away like an 
unwanted cloak in the heat of the struggle. For he has a gift, a 
real gift, that has nothing to do with the whys and the where- 
fores. It is the simple and infinitely valuable gift of “taking 
notice!” He can convey to you, just as Charlie could, sounds 
and scents and the touch of things, in the simplest short sen- 
tences, almost unconsciously. It is this gift that makes his first 
book worth reading. If he will be persuaded in future books to 
clothe with that gift individuals rather than types, to harness it 
to a plot instead of an allegory, he will write, I dare prophesy, 
remarkable short stories one day. 

But to return to the picking of our daisies! In The Lord of 
Thundergate a young American whose childhood has been spent in 
Japan returns a dozen years later to carry through a contract for 
a big engineering firm. Through the intrigue of his partner with 
the Japan-for-the-Japanese party he loses his job and is reduced 
to beggary. At this point, through a really exciting develop- 
ment of the plot, he is enabled to masquerade as a Japanese noble, 
confound the plotters, rescue a white girl from slavery, and return 
in triumph to carry out his contract. This synopsis would imply 
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that the tale is merely a good shocker, but its very charming and 
amusing descriptions of Japanese life and customs make it some- 
thing better. 

Excellent in its way also is the Haggardy tale, The City of 
Wonder, in which three adventurers arrive at a hidden city built 
by those lost people of Atlantis who flourished heaven knows how 
many years before Plato’s great-grandmother was in her cradle. 
The opening chapters, with the descent of the precipice and the 
crossing of the bridge, are exciting enough to compare with Toby’s 
descent of the precipice in Melville’s Typee. From this point the 
suspense of the story almost inevitably relaxes. Only Rider 
Haggard of all our moderns can continue the “wonderful past all 
whooping”’ note to the very last page of a story, and he has done 
it only thrice; but the Nantia and her monkeys, and the Ghosts 
who Prey on Women make pretty good reading nevertheless. 

So, in quite another fashion, does Valerie French, which might 
be described as a love shocker. It is well written, is interesting 
and alive: but what emotional adventures its unfortunate heroes 
and heroines do go through before they arrive at the church 
door! The first excitement is the mysterious farm, Gramarye, 
which drives all its owners into lunatic asylums. I was deeply 
disappointed when, malign influence and all, it drops unexplained 
out of the story, which concerns its last owner who, instead of 
losing his wits, loses his memory, but is rescued by a certain Sir 
Andrew Plague, a genial and soft-hearted reincarnation of Judge 
Jeffreys, while Valerie French, his true love, and a most original 
villainess, Audrey Strong-i’-th’-Arm, who spends her time in 
apologizing for her wrong-doings and then doing them again, 
complicate the plot in a manner that it would be unfair to give 
away. Mr. Yates displays a devilish ingenuity in postponing his 
reconciliations and giving his creatures an extra and unexpected 
twinge or so before taking off the thumb-screws for good; but 
that, of course, is just what we read him for. 

Locke’s Moordius and Co. employs a not dissimilar recipe. An 
honest fool for a hero and a pretty fool for a heroine, a magnifi- 
cent villain, a deeply wronged second heroine, a dead hand 
manipulating lives, a crash, a climax, a kiss—what more can 
you want? 
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Two historical novels make up my posy. The Road of Destiny, 
a good story of the powder and patch period, in which Sir Richard 
Revelsdale dices himself and another out of prosperity and then, 
by way of rescued ladies, a masked ball and a year’s incognito as a 
farmer with a prize fight at the finish, not to mention a duel, into 
happiness again. The new Sabatini is called Fortune’s Fool. I 
enjoy Mr. Sabatini most when he is in Italy playing cat’s cradle 
with a Borgia; but this new story is none the less worth while. 
It is in the manner of the beloved Gentleman of France. Randal 
Holles, son of a regicide, is a second M. de Marsac, who tries in 
vain to make a living in the London of the Restoration. His 
friends fail him, his enemies are on his heels. Buckingham—that 
Buckingham 


Who in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon,— 


at length seduces him into acting as his bully. Under orders he 
abducts an actress, only to find in her his own lost lady of old 
years. But to tell you how he retrieves his honour and his for- 
tune would be to spoil an excellent tale. Besides, there are so 
many more daisies as yet unhonoured and unsung. The pub- 
lisher’s lists are ablaze with books one simply must read! 
How, in the name of the Preacher, is one to read them all, let alone 
convey the merest adumbration of their quality to you who skim 
these monthly summaries? Could but the meadow refrain—if 
only for a year or two—how much more we should appreciate our 
blessings! But as it is, does a vague dissatisfaction ever depress 
you as you hurry to your library, as you tick off the latest novels 
on your list? Do you ever wonder why the Miltons of our day 
sit mute, inglorious, if a Blake still sees God from some Lambeth 
window and cannot sell that vision for a guinea? 


Could but the meadow refrain from wasting its substance in daisies, 
Surely an aloe would spring—! 


I wonder if that is true. And if it is, I wonder if our light reading 
and cheap editions do not in the long run cost us more than we 


ean afford. 
CLEMENCE DANE. 














SOPHOCLES’ GUEST 
BY STARK YOUNG 


THERE is no doubt a young man I know who might very well 
go to see dipus Rez at one of those classical revivals of the play 
in Athens. And the brunt of the play’s mind on him and the 
power of Greek thought and life might set up something like a 
conversion, for a time at least, in him; and divert him into new 
but yet old and habitable ways. 

He is an American youth, grown up in an average town; he has 
an honest, active life in him and a certain readiness of motion in 
numerous directions. He is typical but not average. His nerves 
are keen, his brain alive; and in the midst of him is something that 
is busy, half troubled and a little wistful. He has known no 
society in any large sense, only the unit that the family is—and 
that an unsettled unit nowadays—and a series of parties and en- 
tertainments by which people tend to bring themselves more or 
less together. The natural world he has lived with healthily, 
excursions, walks and games, and sometimes with a shy poign- 
ancy and dream in his heart at the aspect of nature’s beauty and 
growth and mystery. At college he was not wholly usual, since 
he studied and read. And he came out of college with what is not 
to him a satisfactory amount of information, loyalties, conces- 
sions, borrowings, and thwartings of his nature. And despite his 
father he knows that he wants to write; he wants to express the 
life he sees; he sees the swarm and flow of American life, he reads 
the publicities of the American press about the theatre, and he 
wants to write plays. 

The young man believes that energy and movement will carry 
him through, and that in these terms he can grapple with life and 
out of it create an art. And yet, behind this energy and faith in 
acquisition, he is restless; he drives and wheedles and bites at 
life. He is hungry for himself. He is perpetually taking him- 
self to pieces without knowing just what is the design into which 
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he is trying to put himself together again. Without believing 
anything very clearly he is a strong believer. He is not poetic 
in the traditional sense of the word in English societies; he is 
for something more active perhaps than he conceives poetry to be. 
But he is enthusiastic; he thinks that life can be made to express 
him. He sows himself on life, which is the poet working in him 
after all. 

Of science this young man knows a good deal; he had in college 
waves and fads of it, mixed in with philosophy and personal 
fashions in psychology and the social theories of the day. He 
has still a certain laboratory cockiness about small facts that 
seem to him incontestably supported by investigations, however 
small. In religion he has fads likewise, is prepared for anything, 
the news of a dozen new cults a year. But in general he holds to 
his father’s religion and rebels against it when he chooses; that 
constitutes his religious activity, so far as one sees it, though he 
has his mystery there too. And what he knows most about of 
late years is the science, the psychology and religion, of sex. He 
and his fellows have read the new and old books on that subject; 
they consider themselves experts upon it, and are open to every 
comer, every explanation, disenchantment or inspiration. Psy- 
cho-analysis is the handmaiden of his raids in such research. In 
politics he has certain notions of the game. His thoughts are 
tinged with a suggestive but not dangerous socialism. He has 
heard much of social service, of universal brotherhood, the out- 
lawry of war, and normalcy, whatever that may be. In concep- 
tions and general ideas he cannot be said to have laid his ground 
very spaciously. He has a vast mixture of theories, points of 
view, creeds and systems. Perhaps the most nearly inclusive 
idea he has is that of uniformity. Not conformity; he would 
resent having to conform to any will or dictum; it is uniformity 
that he moves toward; he likes to have men and things one at 
bottom and going on from that one into all—in sum, he likes 
variety rather than difference. And yet he does not; and no one 
knows what wildness may be in his heart, though the life around 
makes the release of it distasteful even to him. 

But whatever else this youth may be, he is racial in that he is 
an individualist. He is not always an individualist in an impor- 
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tant sense, driving individualism into an idea; and not always 
impetuously an individualist. But he begins obstinately with 
himself. And‘ his mind is accordingly a rag-bag. Into it this 
notion and that, this thought or system or quotation, is received 
protestingly or eagerly but always personally, for he mistrusts 
order or rule or authority. He has little impulse so far as he 
realizes toward any but a personal arrangement and outlook on 
all life and all culture and thought. But as it leaps here and there 
his is a sensitive spirit, somewhat starved by the thinness of the 
life he has seen, and somewhat hurried, and confused by the 
stream of his country and era. His wits are alive, and his eyes 
and legs wandering and avid. 

He goes then to the play, down to the theatre of Dionysos, 
through the lively streets. By some happy arrangement the 
play will be given in the morning, with the bright light of the sun 
overhead, the country, the people, set forth with the life of the 
morning on them. From the lines of the open theatre the eyes 
travel to the lines of the surrounding world, as they are led up- 
ward to the sky by the descending light. The play begins, not 
perfectly done of course, not drilled enough, and lacking knowl- 
edge of how the Athenians of Sophocles’ day carried through its 
various theatrical parts, through the recitation, dancing, chorus 
and so on, the statement of the play. But behind the makeshift 
and the imperfections the old forms are shadowed nevertheless; 
and what the ancient order of thought and the ancient quality 
of beauty were is still to be discerned. 

The play begins. The crowd enters, the people driven by 
pestilence toward their king and toward the gods. The prophet 
comes; a curse is on the land. (Kdipus sets out upon the search 
that is to be his fate. The woman who is his mother and also his 
wife throws herself between CEdipus and this knowledge that will 
destroy them all. And finally in shame and frenzy Jocasta hangs 
herself, and CEdipus with the clasp of her mantle digs out his eyes. 
He enters then in that most terrible shudder in all drama; he 
feels the pain, his voice floats far from him, shame in this world 
and in the next he feels; everything, even his children, is taken 
from him, and he goes out to wander alone over the world. And 
meanwhile the chorus has sung and moved, and carried into a 
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wider region the events of the play and the thoughts of the char- 
acters. The music of the instruments has widened yet further 
the whole, giving it a yet more general and essential abstraction, 
and seeming to spread upon it an aspect of the eternal. The 
changing lines of the chorus and the actors have rendered less 
obscure the poet’s desire and all his thought; the Salamis or the 
inland wind, blowing another rhythm into those bright garments, 
has carried into universal space that flow of movement under the 
wide light. 

The young man sits and sees and hears. He has resisted at 
first. Life, he thinks, is not so simple as all this. This story of 
(Edipus is molded from without, it stood ready to Sophocles’ 
hand; into this story the characters are fitted, with their several 
parts to bear and their functions to perform in a general idea. 
And these characters are not people, they are figures with vast 
outlines in some yet larger outline. Through them, as through 
the story, the forces play. This entire arrangement and specta- 
cle, the movements, the acting, the scene, are not actual but as 
far away as the story and the figures in it. The young man tells 
himself that if you simplify life in this fashion you are avoiding 
the point and problem of it. But gradually something has hap- 
pened; it is as if the landscape had sunk into him. He begins to 
have within him the sense of a long, deep vista, a clearness, an 
impersonal ascent. And at length he walks away in the midst of 
the crowd, who are discussing the play and the performance of it 
with such volubility. 

Hours pass as he walks about the streets; for, by some persua- 
sion new to his mind, the thoughts he has must be carried through 
among thoroughfares of men and not in those places that he sees 
stretching far off into the country, leading their quiet planes in 
the soft light and under lengthening shadows. He thinks of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s phrase that he has wondered about at home, 
““how sweet the people’s faces in the streets,” and for the first 
time it seems simple and without sentiment to him. And then, 
as he must do if he is not to be a traitor to his race, he goes back 
to his own room and closes the door. He sits down by the open 
window, settles himself, and, in a way that makes us love his 
kind, he takes stock. 
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The world it seems, if we listen to Sophocles and his classical 
art, consists for us of our ideas as they arise, survive, complete 
themselves. There are many things that we do not understand 
in the universe, in life, in ourselves. But we may have a sense of 
a line perhaps, of a scope, a continuity. We may not understand 
anything at all in itself but we can see its relation to other things 
in our world of living and ideas. And we can move toward ideas, 
conceptions, in which many things take their places. We may 
discover, evolve and create patterns, images, symbols, concep- 
tions. Is it possible, he begins to ask himself, that some kinds 
of living are more representative, more inclusive of all life? And 
would the art therefore that expressed such living have a form 
that might remain significant and seem to include or comment 
on the rest of life? 

The young man hurls himself about; a great force has taken 
him. He will never be at home in this classical world of thought, 
of art, of life, he knows; but he knows, too, that he should not be, 
since he is an American and not a Greek of Sophocles’ time. 
Other kinds of art, he knows very well, are good also; they have 
each one its necessity for existence. His brain tells him that 
every kind of living must find the expression closest to it; Strind- 
berg for the life he expresses, Chekhov for his, Ibsen, D’Annunzio, 
Bernard Shaw. And yet he is held; Sophocles has made an in- 
road on him. 

As for these ideas, these permanent forms and conceptions 
within which Sophocles sets his drama and his comment on living, 
the young man reminds himself that in the natural world around 
us what survives and reappears is form, idea, not the dust that 
goes to the making of every tree and beast. Nature constantly 
approximates finalities, forms within which life may complete 
and express itself forever. Why not likewise in the realm of 
human living and thought? And as he sits there brooding he is 
suddenly disarmed by recognizing what has been the direction 
of late of himself and his friends when they drew on science in 
their criticism of life. He remembers how often one said these 
days that this man was in such and such a class physiologically, 
biologically; how often one has only to say of someone that he 
is that sort of a man, as if to make every excuse for him or ex- 
planation necessary. He remembers how much the theories of 
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punishment and crime, of prisons and schools, turn nowadays 
not on individuals in themselves so much as on the characteristics 
and forces that make them what they are and make them act as 
they do. And all that, he realizes, is taking a Greek point-of- 
view, all that turns on forces that exist in nature and work in in- 
dividuals. The visitation of forces, of gods! In the human body 
the visitation and shock of universal elements! We may have 
the will to suppress and repress and control; but the forces 
come, if at no other time they possess our dreams, gods coming in 
dreams toman! The young man’s father would have denied that; 
such a point of view would have insulted character, will, morality 
and Queen Victoria. Not so with the young man and his friends; 
they were ready to receive the light. And here in Greek the same 
thinking went on. But it moved not so much toward relaxations 
and the loosening of standards as toward outlines, forms, the 
sense of ideas into which contributing details took their relative 
place. A man’s life under this Greek scheme moves perpetually 
through the expression and the discipline of it toward a large 
and grave and foreseen outline, a beautiful and persuasive design. 
And sex in this Sophoclean world was less diverting and curious 
and detailed. It was admitted, simply, completely, but left in 
a larger relationship; it was not so personal, not so special. He 
remembers too with a start that modern thought is about to 
take away time, and now perhaps to deny even motion, leaving 
only relationships in space. 

Suddenly, his American uniformity appears a small thing. It 
is only a poor version of conformity after all. That a race of men 
should contemplate the same ideas—love, justice, say—with a 
view toward the progress, clarity and completion of them, might 
be a fine thing. That all men should be expected to agree to 
certain conceptions of these ideas—love, justice, say—is stupid, 
narrow and mediocre. To the young man sitting there at his 
Athens window this thought is a shock. He begins to ask him- 
self if there is anything he must believe precisely; and he asks 
himself if belief is merely personal, stubborn, insistent. But on 
the other hand there is much to see, to apprehend, to remain 
open to, to build and perfect. His body does not live only by 
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what it attacks, bites, adopts, chews up, makes it own. It lives 
also by what rests on no personal determination at all, by the 
healthful light, the respiration of his lungs, and the beating of 
his heart that sends the blood—whose crimson is magnificent in 
his eyes whenever he meets it in the world—through his veins. 
How foolish it would be, he starts suddenly and decides, to set 
up a dogma, a belief about the beating of his heart! But how 
wisely he may try to conceive what forces are behind that pulse 
in it! It is necessary, he decides at this moment, not so much 
to consider good and bad, sins and virtues, but rather an excel- 
lence and the defect of an excellence; to contemplate forces; it 
is necessary not to make these so special and personal, for anger 
may be evil or righteous, passion may make a profligate or a 
saint, beauty may make or destroy, and so on; let them be forces 
whose nature we study and whose wise application to life we 
seek. 

The race behind this classic art of Greece, the young man re- 
flects, was at home in the world. But it was not at home as he 
had been, restlessly optimistic, confident that things could be 
‘made to work. There may be something in that, if you will; 
but after Sophocles its seems only an adolescent courage and 
evasion. This at-homeness of the Greeks arose from other 
things, from a lively and keen-eyed response to the world and 
observation of it, and a sense of fatalita, as the Italians call it— 
fatality, though that is too depressing a word for it—destiny, 
though that word is too dark. As for the young man, he under- 
stands from his heritage of religious philosophy a kind of mysti- 
cism, a resignation before the will of God, a kind of Christian, 
Oriental, medizval abnegation of self. But he sees that this 
Greek fatality is an idea arising from an experience with the uni- 
verse that has confronted it with the human mind and has per- 
ceived what appear to be processes working in their due courses 
and including man with them. Before these man does not 
prostrate himself, mystically offering his death and ecstasy; but 
rather tries to recognize and give them place. And he secures 
his home in the world by accepting these forces as he takes the 
rain and sun; and he secures his intelligence by admitting their 
existence and operation. 
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The young man thinks of the life he has known in America. 
That life, he knows, has simplified itself and lost much of an old, 
long, world culture. The wholesale methods by which ideas are 
sent broadcast into men’s minds, and the reduction of all ideas 
to a popular accessibility and simplicity, what do they promise 
for American life? Is it moving toward a certain large out- 
line? Something more single? More elemental, final, univer- 
sal? But for such ends to attain to any importance or signifi- 
cance there would have to be not merely a simplification of life 
and popular culture toward less complexity but a simplification 
toward essentials. Intelligence, effort, time, would be needed 
for that, if itisevertocome. His thought travels to the theatre. 
How far are we tired of photography of accidental living, of 
things with a false plausibility to them that satisfies the com- 
fortable and commonplace? How far do we move toward larger 
ideas in our theatre, however simple and lacking in finality our 
statement of them might be? And will these ideas, will this 
American life find itself in dramatic forms, forms suited to em- 
body the precise soul of the matter? Could a general outline 
of dramatic thought arise, true to our living, and, though not 
yet a great universal form, at least free of elements not its own? 
He wonders. 

But when all else is said and done there is one thing in Sopho- 
cles that sticks in the young man’s craw; he will not admit the 
characters as they are in this drama. Men to him are individ- 
uals, each with his peculiar ways, his personal traits, his twists 
and turns; our whole racial tradition of an individual starts with 
these private details. Sophocles’ people, he objects obstinately 
within himself, are not persons at all, this so-called @dipus and 
Jocasta and Creon. They too are only types, outlines, they 
move in forms, they are created of only ideal substance. Accord- 
ing to this classical art, he discerns, the centre of a man is univer- 
sal, not private. Man takes his glory from all glory, he embodies 
rather than evolves it. Man is most himself, Sophocles says, 
when he is most universal; universal not by some mystical 
ecstasy and sense of entrance into the heart of God, as the youth 
in his quieter hours has thought or has read in the sayings here 
and there of saints, but by some more or less completion in him- 
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self of ideas, enduring conceptions, parallels of the continuous in 
human experience. 

And yet what is it in these characters, in Tiresias, (dipus, 
Jocasta that moves him so? Is it only certain living ideas, per- 
manent forces in human living, passion, wisdom, anger, heredity, 
beauty? The shock of these in men’s minds, and in this poet’s 
especially, drove images into being. These great images, (di- 
pus, Jocasta and the rest, arise out of the power of the idea work- 
ing creation in men’s minds. Out of the idea these heroic shapes 
are born. The young man broods on these great tragic person- 
ages. These characters do not limit him, in them he walks and 
finds himself, the terror and magnificence of what a man is; and 
he is not one but all of them. It is as if in some heroic music 
his own heart heard its beating. 

The boy is troubled about himself, his character, his individ- 
uality. This personality of his that he has thought so much 
about, seems detailed enough but without design. One cannot, 
he thinks at this moment, be personal, individual, different, 
except by comparison with ideas, with qualities; and the im- 
portance of one’s difference or individuality lies in the importance 
of what the comparison involves. He has inherited, no doubt, 
he reflects, the impulse to proceed from within outward in his 
apprehension of the world; he has, if you like, a certain special, 
intricate, emotional, even violent, centre; but what is it the cen- 
tre of? He smiles to think that he might be immersed again in 
one of the old college arguments around the fire. And now it 
appears to him that much of his northern poetry only moons and 
mystifies and strays; its supposed divinity is only confusion or 
certain special words that open into mists and eternities. He 
reflects how much the people he had known had carried into their 
love of nature, about which they talked so much, had carried 
into the woods, clouds, streams, that they practiced, only an 
instinct for losing themselves in a green vapour, of making an 
evasion of themselves. 

The memory came into his mind of the wood where he used to 
wander when he was in college. It was a wood on little slopes 
of ground, with streams sometimes seen, sometimes covered with 
leaves and moss and dead boughs. There was a thick under- 
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growth sometimes, and sometimes only weeds and tangled vines; 
the vista of the wood was uneasy and blurred, cut across and 
scratched over with twigs and every age of trees. For a season 
he had busied his walks in this wood with learning the notes of 
birds, with seeking new ferns and spelling out their species to the 
last letter. But later he had reverted to walking merely, wan- 
dering, almost always alone. And now he thought of his walk 
in Athens yesterday. He had gone down along the Ilyssus and 
then to the Eleusis road. The ground for the most part was 
clear, the stream shone within its low banks. There were olean- 
ders there, blossoming white; there were laurels, and ilexes now 
and then, a few plane trees and pines, and sometimes a cypress. 
Along the road to Eleusis, as he passed the hill where Kolonos 
once stood, there came a goatherd leading his beasts and playing 
a shepherd’s pipe. The pipe rose like a deathless voice clearly 
toward the clear light. 

In the wood at home, the young man remembers, his thoughts 
had not been anywhere in particular, but he had found his being 
rested and soothed. He had come home from those walks in 
many moods, muddled, lifted, desperate with the shadow of 
vague yearning everywhere. Sometimes he had had a sense of 
a something everlasting, something in him, too, that would never 
die, however much the tired self might want to shuffle off this 
mortal coil—jolly old phrase! Sometimes he had felt religious, 
a sense of God, an infinite soft mist within, like a faint music 
heard and lost at the same time. He wondered now about that 
religion and about his preoccupation sometimes with religion. 
How much of that was mere insistent details in egoism? And 
what about conscience? That beloved conscience—was con- 
science only devil-worship, after all? If you saw the values in 
things and knew to what end your choice among various courses 
of living was to be made, you might regret your folly, weakness, 
or stupidity, but always and only for a reason. Too personal 
an affair with religion made for sentimentality, scrupulosity, 
eccentricity, inconsequence. Or did it? 

Along that clear road through the burnt, harsh, yellow and 
violet land, with the rocks, the sudden, black pines, the little 
shaded groves, he had gone yesterday and had returned at length 
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through the teeming streets to his own room. About all this 
there had been a sense, first of all of shapes and spaces, and of 
the eye recognizing its own judgment and power and delight. 
There had been the stretch of ground, the outline of an ilex 
tree, the silver of the stream, even the precision of the laurel and 
oleander leaves. He had not thought of God at all, he had not 
been filled, comforted. That undying shapes and images had 
arisen in his mind he knew, deities, immortal figures of the 
various world. The clear outlines of trees; the infinite light 
upon the ground and over all things; the certainty and trans- 
parency of shadows; the columns of marble set against the sky; 
the ground nearby, the vista toward the hills and the inland 
country; time, ascent and descent, the due rhythm and course 
of things—he had felt a sense of permanency not within himself, 
not within his own mystery, but in that part of himself that lived 
in those forms and qualities that appeared to him in the world 
around him there. He had felt the sense, not of being quiet in 
some mystical eternal arms or of being stirred with some unrest, 
but of moving toward some perfection. And if then, along 
Ilyssus and in that clear light, he had thought of God at all, it 
would have been as of some Ultimate Mind by which, if he could 
know Him, all things among themselves might be perceived. 
God, then, he reflected, knowing that he could never free himself 
of the word, might be a kind of antiphonal radiance of all things 
among themselves, by which alone their truth appears. 

The boy sits there by his window looking out on the mountains, 
Lykabettos and the long slopes of Pentelicos, and the country 
around. The light lies yellow on them, on the walls of the town; 
the Bay of Salamis stretching to the southwest grows darker and 
bluer. The lines of this world he looks upon are clear and final; 
they establish a final relationship together. He feels a still and 
lucid power among his thoughts, as if life were all pure space seen 
in the light and music of his contemplation. And sitting there 
he sees the wonderful night come on. Over the sad land he sees 
the stars rise. And tonight at least watching them in the clear 
heavens and the forms they take, he thinks not on the mystery 
but on the pattern of his soul. 

Stark YOUNG. 








ON HUMANIZING SCIENCE 
BY OTTO GLASER 


BrtwEEN the critics and the evangelists of science lies a hazy 
paradise redolent with aromatic phrases and lit by the kindly twi- 
light of the Humanists. In this atmosphere the layman sensi- 
tized to narcotics sees the edges of actual life soften and fuse 
almost imperceptibly, with ways and means, into the gentlest of 
rolling landscapes. Here indeed is a garden suitable for a mil- 
lennium in the spine. Surely the tenderness of the vision must 
melt even the scientist’s heart, and, once converted, he will 
inevitably “join”. Science shall then stand in our very midst, 
naked and understanded of the people. But the choicest vo- 
cabularies are largely wasted on the man of science; he appreciates 
little in words except their meaning, and this he feels is somehow 
relative to situations and to things. He may even be charmed 
temporarily by the pomp and circumstance of literary splendour, 
yet in the long run plays a poor hand of verbal witchcraft. For 
this pastime, he is too inquisitive. Is “humanism” the leading 
word of an absolute language? If not, then what exactly does 
it say? And by the plain light of noon, what is implied in “hu- 
manizing”’ science? 


These questions are insistent, and our critics are at times 


strident and frequently persuasive. Though willing to do his 
share, the ordinary scientist appears disqualified even for the 
beginning. Largely without benefit of the Classics, it is not to 
be expected that he should know what the Humanists are saying, 
or realize his faults, even when exaggerated in caricatures that 
depict a life quite free from the more benign influences of culture 
and human contact. Also, it is claimed your scientist is op- 
pressed by the materialism of the laboratory. At all events, we 
have one hard fact to grasp; if he is to do anything about it, we 
must first find answers which we can understand and use. 

I consulted four friends, all rated as highly solvent in the 
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humanistic sciences. The first declared the questions unfair; the 
remaining three insisted that none of the others were Humanists 
atall. As I came out of the anesthetic, I realized that in place of 
nourishment, they had filled me with gayety and a stimulus. 
The solidarity of the humanistic group, so impressive to an out- 
sider, now resolved itself into something familiar; I recalled other 
instances where missions to the heathen are maintained by 
churches unified merely in general dissension. 

There is no help in such people. We must consider other 
times; the days when a happy composition in circumstance per- 
mitted our race its latest rise in cerebral temperature. The social 
sciences, as we know them, had not yet specialized in linguistic 
resonance, and there were no classical professors with maternal 
instincts. Instead, men like Cyriac of Ancona who were crying: 
“T go to wake the dead!” were trying to extract from the writings 
of neglected antiquity and to create for themselves the very 
values which give their later descendants the thrills chiefly of 
collectors and custodians. The men of the Renaissance had 
courage to proclaim once more the dignity, the eternal rightness 
and necessity of independent thought and action; and, as the 
fever rose, the platitudes of the day gave off anew those essences 
that blend so easily with the fragrance of a rational being and 
give to life, here and now, its own validities. But culture was no 
miserly pursuit, no privilege or indulgence for a special class; it 
was a tool urgently needed by a world demanding to know itself 
and above all to find outlets for its latent powers of living and 
creation. 

The enthusiasm of a modern professor for his job can rarely 
be identified with fifteenth century fervour for the Classics. 
Society at large warmed itself, not at the grammars of the 
Renaissance, but at the open fires. This society was sensitive to 
heat as all are who can glow with intellectual passion. For such 
as these, somebody, some thing, some system of feelings or ideas, 
always stands between their hunger and the pulses of reality, 
But unless we school the appetite away, man sorely wants his 
satisfaction, and instinctively can stand the truth exposed and 
ventilated in the sun and wind. Only in this way can he be free 
and irrepressible. It is this belief that made the Renaissance; 
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it is this faith that carries over and today throws in its lot with 
the true sciences and the artist. A spirit of affirmation, a vote of 
confidence in man, this is Humanism. 

In citizenship, the scientist falls short of the ideal. He sub- 
mits too easily to custom because he cares more for other things 
and has little of the assertiveness that goes with “larger spheres 
of influence”. On the other hand, his work proper is essentially 
play—natural, inborn, unfettered by prejudice or social con- 
vention and held to a course only by his aims. Literally, then, 
the injunction “‘to humanize science” makes no sense. Science 
by the very nature of the case is humanized; in fact is precisely 
what Humanism does. But the symptoms of obvious discon- 
tent, how shall we interpret them? Somewhere there is a mis- 
take; something not clearly understood. And as we study the 
problem carefully we find ourselves transported to the centre of 
a strangely vicious circle. It turns about us like a merry-go- 
round with every animal trying to catch its own tail. Weary 
of the chase, we make a simpleton’s experiment: we speed up the 
machine. Now at last the elephant must overtake his fleeing 
postscript, and pass the equally triumphant kangaroo. 

In an attempt to understand this amusement, let us examine 
the scientist. His lineage terminates in primitive priests, the 
first to draw stability from the stars and add it to the life of man. 
Through the knowledge of these wise men, it was possible to 
foretell the seasons, the time for planting and for festivals. Yet 
no sound practitioner of prediction told all he knew, unless to 
his disciples, or gave his ignorance the freedom of the country. 
In the course of thousands of years, the oracular arts left a numer- 
ous progeny. These took many by-paths and became diversified 
almost to infinity. Nevertheless, most essential members of the 
brood followed the main stream of intellectual culture into the 
monasteries. There the arts of the scientist prolonged their 
adolescence while he himself acquired personal habits that now 
determine his erratic course among the remnants of medizvalism 
in the university and the actual lives of modern men. Indeed, 
during all these centuries the devotee of science combined his 
gift for undergoing change with an amazing genius for the fixity 
of his type. At present, he is our most complete museum of 
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contradictions, and unites a ceremonious and spotless behaviour 
with sly spirited heresies and a monk’s hood to be envied by the 
peacock. In the face of ample warnings and every discretion, 
he is married again, though the number of his offspring is in 
defiance of the Book of Genesis. Firmly expecting to be taken 
at par by his fellow-men, he admits his ignorance on the slightest 
provocation and withholds at the same time a thousand lucrative 
details. A rebel against monasticism, he shows few traces of the 
worldling. The tradition clings; your man of science remains a 
priest, frater in universitate, communing with nature in the 
silences of the night or the retirement of the laboratory. Of 
necessity his work requires isolation, and unconsciously he pays 
the price. Opinions are apt to seem merely ridiculous, unless 
his own, or those of specialists; by the latter he is impressed and 
even terrorized. Certainly it is they who put into him the fear 
of the Lord; who endanger his professional standing whenever he 
appears before the greater public. 

Much of this is too trivial to discuss. Still, the attitude is 
effective and finds powerful allies among the editors. As a 
class they likewise have traditions, and somehow know by clair- 
voyance not only what the public wants, but how it wants it. 
If he is a dull fellow, the man of science shrinks from editorial 
make-up, because he fears his colleagues; it is then a matter of 
professional ethics. On the other hand, if he is sensitive, he sees 
the destructive incongruity of grease-paint; it is then a matter 
of bad taste. In any event the scientist goes his way trying to 
make more knowledge, more disciples, and of late on a larger 
scale, physicians, warriors, and technologists. 

While the man of science continues to spin in his private orbit, 
there is small chance for truly liberal teaching. The public 
knows this and as a consequence becomes actively defensive. 
With no enlightenment in view, we desert the temporary earth- 
works from behind which science seems too hard for us, and 
manceuvre subconsciously into positions solidified by greater 
self-respect. 

The campaign has its dramatic incidents. Through successful 
misrepresentation, science has become identified with invention 
and much triviality. Who wants to be told about ringing little 
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bells? And then there is the serious side. If we conveniently 
omit greed, it is plain enough that invention makes the social 
order, and in this entanglement of perils and nuisances we are 
lucky to have some few things that we can count on; a trick or 
two in business and politics; a bit of armament to practise with in 
case of peace; and in the field of the emotions and ideas, propa- 
ganda, discipline, and repression. Yet to most of this the spirit 
of science is clearly hostile. Accordingly, and especially because 
it involves so little hardship, we take a final stand: we resolve to 
be virtuous. After all, wealth, comfort, and luxury are not our 
deepest concerns; our spiritual allegiance to these can still be 
shifted to the well from which they flow. Science now appears 
worse than dangerous and to Christian gentlemen, too often, 
vulgar, indecent and degrading. 

Ignorance coupled with morality issues in self-esteem. We 
are now equipped to do the right thing by our families; to justify 
our darkness by its purity, and nobly snub the urgent question- 
ings of childhood. Queer insights tell us what the children can- 
not understand and what is good for them. Even though they 
ack the necessary basis in anatomy and remain functionally 
incapable of such things, we nevertheless consign to them our 
personal prejudices, emotions and complexities. As we repeat 
the established myths, it never dawns on us that hatching in the 
dead of night from a medicated leather bag affronts the child’s 
instinct for human fellowship, its sense of continuity and order, 
and is more bizarre than being born of one’s mother. But the 
adult with his fixed-up mind knows nothing about child psy- 
chology and cannot learn; he comes forward if at all either with 
mystical reserves or with sentimental drippings designed to cover 
up indecencies which children of their own accord simply do not 
grasp. Mentally crippled as we are, it is impossible for us to 
realize that the truths of life and the great concepts of science in 
childhood fall upon a soil entirely free from weeds, and for that 
very reason are able to make only the healthiest roots. 

I am not saying that every child is a philosopher with elaborate 
schemes for self-mystification, but only that we underestimate 
the mind of a being which discovers without aid important differ- 
ences between itself and the world around; that quickly learns 
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something about distance, sequence, and causation, and within 
two years collects nonsensical and arbitrary sounds into a lan- 
guage. Not only do we take no advantage of this magnificent 
equipment; we actually resent it. At the very moment when 
there is some chance of absorbing scientific knowledge with our 
mother tongue, we stir the embers of tradition and smoke out the 
germs of thought. Wecure our child as if it wereaham. Later, 
when the truth pours in from every angle, we swell with parental 
pride to see how little our precious hams soak up. We have 
achieved, intellectually, a Peace of Versailles, under which the 
next generation is certain to find the world, as we do, an enigma. 

With an air of desperation, the writers of popular science here 
attempt their appeal. Let us forget the cultivated resistances; 
the men who know and cannot tell. Never mind even the men 
who tell and cannot know; it is astonishing how much can be 
accomplished by “‘pep”, humour, and sheer spontaneity. Yet 
good intentions are no specific against vertigo. Our writers 
themselves grow light-headed, and the man in the street be- 
comes positively bewitched. Without even realizing it, he at 
once follows the most extensive flights of the imagination into 
the continuum of Einstein, into the innermost recesses of matter 
and the last nooks of life, as easily as if he were rolling off a log, 
and no doubt with equal profit to his nervous system. 

I am not thinking now of clearness, accuracy or interest. All 
these should go without saying. I am thinking rather of fitness; 
of Mr. Haldane’s projections into a future distant enough to 
quiet a morbid craving for third-rate fiction; of all the Lotharios 
tickled by rapturous papers on the elixirs of youth; and of 
numerous jollifications about relativity and the second law of 
thermo-dynamics. There come to mind also Mr. Hendrick’s 
sixty-six lines of undergraduate doggerel on Brownian Move- 
ments—a snorting introduction to the universe that is an atom; 
and Mr. Wiggam’s biological decalogue, too loud even for a 
prophet who elects to jazz on Sinai. I recall also odds and ends; 
the startling news that whales are made of metal, and the trans- 
plantation of pigs’ eyes into men. Frankly, I do not know where 
to look for comparable discussions about railways, the judiciary, 
or the tangled skein of politics. The weeklies openly devoted to 
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satire and honest parody at least are better written and have 
some talent for making us smile. But among journals with 
a claim on seriousness and good repute, where shall we go for 
similar romps with basic things in art or literature? 

If we really want intellectual freedom, we must submit to a 
more liberal cultivation. We must get to know science when 
we are young or still capable of acquiring standards. We shall 
then be able, later, to tolerate her as she is and extend the hand 
that welcomes poetry. Science also springs from a broodiness 
of mind; is likewise the infiltration of reality with dreams. In 
both instances the materials are merely the commonplaces of 
this world, only the imagery and the sensuous masks accepted 
by the poet on his own terms in the scientist flaunt a different 
challenge to the intellect. We may like them or not; understand 
them we must. “Make us over,” they seem to say, “and reduce 
us if you can to terms acceptable in the domain of reason.” 

The scientist, if he has really found a problem, soon passes 
beyond the stage of mere description. He is no photographer 
trying to counterfeit reality, but like an artist he selects. His 
aim is to prepare translations of experience competent to serve 
his purposes. This he does by comparing his own with the most 
reliable discoveries of others; by check and counter-check against 
the world of sense. In this way he sorts out and puts aside for 
future reference all but a precious residue—the factor common to 
every mood, tense and inflection of his particular experience and 
hence able to represent the whole. With the aid of similar dis- 
enchantments and abstractions, he continues to tear himself 
loose from the tyrannies of the irrelevant and strives for versions 
of yet wider powers to circulate. Gradually as they mature, the 
sciences achieve the freedom of the symbol, and when every 
quality finally unveils as distance, temperature, time and mass, 
mathematics crowns the whole with the elegance and quantitative 
lucidity native to the alphabet of a universal tongue. 

At last we know and can operate as the agents of creation. 
All the confusion is superficial. ‘The same mask hides different 
faces and the same face may wear many masks. With the code 
firmly in hand, the scientist now carries out the manipulations 
which crude actuality resists; he makes experiments otherwise 
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impossible on paper, studies their possible consequences, and 
appeals once more to nature and his instruments. It is so that 
the chemist plans and makes his substances and knows in advance 
the capacities, even the weights, of undiscovered elements; in 
this way, too, the biologist, still far from ultimate precision, 
designs animals and plants to satisfy peculiar whims or needs, 
while the astronomer postulates and finds his Neptune in the skies. 

This appearance of things, bodily, where they were not to 
be seen before, is the test and triumph of the symbol. But the art 
depends on nothing like hocus-pocus. The scientist succeeds be- 
cause his selections after all possess fidelity ; because he preserves 
the bridges between his emblems and the objects they stand 
for; and because he makes orderly arrangements in his mind to 
correspond with things that signify in the factual rough and tum- 
ble. And because these correspondences are real and predictions 
do come true, he can tell us of the drift of things; can turn back 
on the babel of events outside the congruity which comes to him 
at first disguised in a chaos of the senses. 

All this has implications. Scientists of course still have sur- 
prises; yet in nine cases out of ten the stranger, if he is more than 
a curio and had waited only a short time, would have found his 
berth ready. But the mere fact that we can anticipate at all in- 
dicates the existence of something that projects beyond itself. It 
is as if we had a cathedral centuries in the making and still in- 
complete. In every generation there have been rumours of 
revolution highly disturbing to the uninitiated. Almost from 
day to day workmen and architects have changed. Steadily 
there has come about a sharper scrutiny of materials, and scaf- 
folds of guesswork and ethereal domes, too glowing with fan- 
tasy, have given way to sounder constructions. But in our 
excitement over the alterations and additions, we are apt to for- 
get the elements of constancy. After all, no stone even partly 
good has yet been wasted nor was a solid buttress ever torn 
away. Archimedes survives in every arch, and the infidelities 
of Galileo are glittering on the altar. There is a way of doing 
things. At any special hour in history we may fall short in our 
accomplishment; yet whether we were satisfied a thousand years 
ago or yesterday, makes no essential difference. Throughout the 
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ages there has been but one requirement; science nust still the 
demands for rational explanation, and unless the hun..an mind and 
the world which it reflects undergo profound mutations, these 
demands cannot change. And so it is that permanence in the 
universe and in the needs, limitations and excellencies of man 
himself, has imposed on his science a quality to correspond. 
Though her work is never ended, science is stabilized by her 
unchanging aims. These are the casts that mould our patterns, 
and the patterns link irresistibly into a style that forecasts new 
developments and insists like a personality on further recognition 
and expression. We happen to have achieved more than a 
rookery; we are dealing with a “mansion of the soul”’. 

In approaching the laity we must remember that significance, 
the architecture of a building, does not inhere in individual 
bricks; not even in the stone-mason cutting his cornice. From 
these and the dust and shouting comes only a fulness of confusion, 
and confusion is the antithesis of mind. We cannot reconcile 
the two, and happily there is no compulsion. Chaos burns off 
like fog under the benevolent severities of a standard, And if 
this should involve a shortage in the popularization of trivialities 
and the absurd, a loss in human interest and what is called the 
romance of science, I for one consider a few melodramatic mo- 
ments a small price to pay for something actually important; for 
the joys of mental eyesight and a chance for rational living. 
Perhaps a let-down in the matter of thrills would be appreciated 
even by the lady who remarked: “‘ Yes, I took up science a few 
years ago, but of course one can’t keep up with everything.” 
Now despite herself she keeps up with more than most scientists 
would prescribe. In her world so many marvels seem to be 
happening all the time. Science is just too wonderful and turns 
silk hats into guinea pigs as a mere matter of daily routine. 

If a standard conflicts with news, we can at least learn some- 
thing from the encounter. Such news has made no treaties with 
simplicity and the congruous; it thrusts a dagger at the heart of 
science and covers up the deed with impudence. There is of 
course no desire on the part of the scientist to cheer for dulness 
and exterminate all news, but merely to see added to its legitimate 
varieties something more precious still—a background to judge 
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by. The ms. of science himself feels this need and depends 
more and moze on a system of abstracts, outlines and, especially, 
synthetic reviews. The language of these is the jargon of the 
guild, but the motive is liberal; there is the attempt to tell es- 
sentials; to reach beyond the narrowest circle of adepts and take 
into account that even science makes no sense when split up into 
fragments. And if we search for a vehicle in which science can 
unfold for the layman her structure, order and significance, the 
obvious one is history; a history free from cant and idle gossip; 
that takes its problems from the present and explains them 
causally in terms of a dynamic past. So clarified, we should 
have a medium which all could breathe and in which the oneness 
of science and the human drives could be seen in deep perspective 
and without distortion. 

Even in Mr. Thompson’s attempt we miss this sense of archi- 
tectural necessity. Neither the editor of these Outlines nor his 
collaborators have thought the matter through; have added to 
the length and breadth of their pieces a third dimension; a-unity 
that would bind the whole together, would press out disorder, 
technical anachronisms and the ghosts of Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
leave the virtues comfortably settled in little more than half the 
space. A document of about this size would seem large enough 
for science to display her essential nature and amplitude; large 
enough to show how the strife for comfort and for bread is 
paralleled throughout by the dramatic feud between a mind that 
must understand and a Sphinx that merely is. As long as we 
continue to perfect our mansion, such documents will be needed. 
The public cannot help but lag behind, wondering what the 
scientist is doing; and the layman has the right to know and the 
need. In fact it is becoming plainer every day that the savage 
in his modern civilization is worse off than a savage in the jungle, 
unless he can look past elaborations too much for any man and 
actually behold the one example of collective poesis which his 
kind has put together. And when science at last appears radiant 
with the light of earthly reason, we shall see reflected in the epic 
of the race the congruity that makes a stable universe. 


Orto GLASER. 





CATHEDRALS TO LIVE IN 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Ir was an imposing room, very big and quiet. And I was only 
a Freshman, from the other side of the sea, who felt very, very 
small in the middle of his first Oxford day. There had been so 
many towers of gray and golden stone, so many unbelievable 
spires. . . . I felt like a small bubble on the surface of a 
mighty thing like the sea. I would never be able to fill it, this 
room of mine in the College of St. Michael and All the Holy and 
Undivided Saints of the Seventh Circle, Oxon. I would always be 
like a man alone in a cathedral here. The chairs of the room car- 
ried out the impression of the cathedral; their backs were carven 
into the mullioned outlines of late Perpendicular windows. And 
I must sit on the red leather sanctuaries of their cushions! The 
bookcase, flanking one whole side of the room, was black, oaken, 
and alive with all sorts of medizval creatures, drudes, were- 
wolves stalking unicorns, griffins taking tasty morsels from their 
own wings, all the demon hierarchy of Toledo. My plain Huckle- 
berry Finn was to lodge in such Middle Age magnificence! the 
griffins and unicorns most certainly would shake off the crowns 
that tethered their necks to the wooden foliage and rend this 
Huckleberry of nights. The walls were paneled oak. The 
““scout”, who looked like a minor seventeenth century mystic 
at least, as he ushered me in had dropped a remark or two about 
Newman and Landor, other dimmer and greater names, names 
minding one of gold lace and laurel leaves. From the stray words 
I could catch among the mellow, golden sentences that rose and 
fell in Sabbath cadences behind his white beard, all the greatest 
St. Michaeleans had lived before me in this room. Or else in 
rooms right near here. Of course it would be so. It was not 
enough to have a servant to my room who was a man of awe and 
had served the great, who was an object of veneration in his own 
right; but the paneling and the traditions must call for a future 
poet, at least, if not an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The room was high, and the one concession to modern times, 
the lone electric lamp that descended from wide and noble upper 
emptiness on a frayed cord, seemed woefully abashed and 
ashamed. But not nearly so abashed as I. It was a blighted 
thing, as I came to discover, later, when I lit it. It gave only 
the somberest of feeble light and had to be reinforced by cheerful 
candles. There were solemn great mirrors over the fireplace and 
between the windows to multiply the vistas and to magnify my 
loneliness. I was lonely, though the “scout” was coming and 
going. His feet made nosound. From his cubby-hole under the 
mysterious stairs curving away into unknown silences above, 
hallowed by the feet of who knows how many Prime Ministers, 
that venerable creature was producing piecemeal a whole house- 
hold equipment. Now a pile of plates appeared; then a kettle 
steaming hot; knives and forks came straggling in; a white cloth 
suddenly whisked itself out almost profanely over the dignified 
tapestry of the table where poets must have written divine things. 
The “scout” presently vanished for many minutes. Then he 
reappeared as magically bent under a mountain of covered dishes 
and silver tankards. He phalanxed them about my plate, flicked 
the dust from the gravest of my chairs and half advanced it to 
the table, coughed discreetly behind his hand, and then with one 
magnificent flourish of his serving cloth withdrew like a shadow. 

I was alone in my grandeur. Alone with the ghosts of the 
great. I stood a moment in awe. But Landor or not, whatever 
was under the covers was cooling, and one must eat. I sat down 
at the table. It was like eating bread and cheese ina church. I 
glanced out of my windows; my insignificance was only con- 
firmed. Against the sky stood four figures in golden stone, lack- 
ing arms and noses here and there to be sure, but looking the 
serene saints they probably were. I looked again upon the table. 
The silver tankards did not reassure me. They were battered 
and dented, but on each of them was graven a crown, and from 
the crown the gryphon of St. Michael’s arched his neck and spat 
his tongue forth in supreme hauteur. College silver, old as the 
hills most likely. The gryphon was on my plate, too, fiercer 
than ever; and beneath his arrogance the legend, 


Quod tacitum velis nemini dizeris. 
VOL. CCXIX.—NO. 819 16 
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I must eat off the language of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More! 
So be it. I lifted a cover, expecting at least a leg of peacock lying 
in some one of the piquant sauces of Geoffrey Chaucer’s Cook, 
for so much the atmosphere of the room demanded. It was 
sausages. Little modern and plebeian intruders upon this an- 
cient solitude. This was profanation. But they were browned 
and showed temptingly at cracks in their skins and smelled like 
Araby. I examined a tankard next; old wines in old silver, I 
mused. It was ale. I lifted the silver rim to my lips and took 
a good draught of the deep brown liquid. 

There came over me an astounding metamorphosis. I had 
felt lost in this great room, feared I could never fill it. I could 
feel myself growing now. And now I was sure that the room was 
going to be too small forme. My personality might be cramped 
here. Perhaps it was the ale which gave the final touch, for the 
St. Michael’s ale has wrought its miracles; but anyway I had 
been growing all along, it seemed. This was going to be a fine 
old room to work and sing in. It had its limitations, to be sure, 
it needed touches of my genius for decoration here and there; but 
that would come later. I had never tasted such sausages. Once 
on every man beams that unforgettable day when he eats his 
first Oxfordshire sausages. I must really put a bit of colour and 
pageantry into that drab hanging of the mantel. I thought of a 
good translation of the motto beneath the last sausage, 


To keep a thing dark keep it under your hat. 


Funny old ideas these college founders must have had, queer 
mottoes on their coats-of-arms. And that must be the window, 
now that I came to think of it, which Landor shot from the last 
night of his stay, when he scattered the tea party with his shot- 
gun. It was going to be pleasant living here. Once I could get 
a few good churchwardens for friends and a good tobacco jar 
with the St. Michael crest, a picture or two, I should feel at home. 
Reading would be a delight, reading Kit Marlowe with the mind 
clothed in slashed doublet and hose. This was no cold tomb of 
dead minds. It was a ruddy, warm place to smoke and write 
and smoke again, a place for the pleasant talk of good friends; 
and the old bigwigs who had gone before would be the first to 
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have it so. They laughed and gossiped here, as well as thought; 
and the hours between lamplight and cockcrow were not wholly 
prayerful ecstasies or vigils-at-arms before the tapers of great 
thoughts. They had other glimpses here of the New Jerusalems 
than those unrolled in the Visio Beatifica; there were the galleons 
one sends to sea when pipes are burning fragrantly, the footless 
birds of Paradise that fly thick as golden dust motes over the 
lost Atlantis that brown ale lifts up against the setting sun. 
Learning they found to be a matter of some meditation and 
many sausages, tankards and books. The atmosphere of ancient 
scholarliness, the memories and traditions, made their days in 
this room the merrier. It was good to think within the walls 
where red-blooded men had lived and thought before them. 
And so they grew up and went away and became Archbishops 
instead of bishops, Prime Ministers instead of under-secretaries. 
And I who could never become either was going, at least, to do 
my best to take my learning with their old ease and gracefulness. 
I had gotten so far and the tankard was quite empty, when the 
patriarch of my chamber returned for the dishes. This time, I 
did not allow myself to be put out by his majestic silences and 
cloth flickings that were grave as ritual. I turned upon him like a 
Cavalier and asked would he send some one to see to my couch; 
perhaps it was the Archbishop’s, but in any case it was leaking 
excelsior all over the carpet from one of the twin humps of its 
back. I was at home. 

And all my later days at St. Michael’s helped me carry out my 
resolution. I came to feel thoroughly at home, even in the face 
of that magnificent rosewater finger bow] of silver—it was a real 
bowl and not a pannikin, and rivalled the bathtubs of the College 
for capacity—which Lord North gave his Alma Mater, probably 
on the eve of the famous kick he gave the Thirteen Colonies to 
send them upstairs to the glory of the United States of America. 
Up there on the wall Pitt looked benignly down; he applauded 
my boldness; he was on my side of the Atlantic. At dinner I 
shook those marvels of the silversmith’s art, the sugar shakers 
given by Lord Bryce, who has best explained the wonderful work 
for which Lord North was indirectly responsible, unabashed 
over my gooseberry tart. I came to think it very proper indeed 
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to have the literary dictator of a century, lexicographer, and rare 
philosopher of Rasselas look down over my shoulder each night 
upon very ephemeral brussels sprouts. Mitres and crooks of 
bygone archbishops on the walls did not daunt me. I took it as 
a graceful matter of course when one memorable afternoon the 
President, in flannels, bound tenniswards with me, let me out with 
his great, grave key through the postern, at least, of that gate 
which will never be opened again until a Stuart sits on the throne 
of England. Under the candelabra of the famous St. Michael 
limes it was natural to saunter as the fine ladies of the Court of 
the First Charles in dresses imitating cherubs used to do. The 
two Lords Baltimore, the Calverts father and son, must have 
enjoyed kicking their heels on the marvelous velvet of the College 
grass as much asI did. Though I was from Puritan land, I had 
no scruples against consorting with the College tortoise that 
tradition says used to hobnob with the men of gold lace in the 
days when Oxford was a Royalist camp and St. Michael’s melted 
down all its medieval plate to pay the troopers of the King. 
It was pleasant being a democrat in the hotbed of aristocracy. 
And, in any case, Ireton, prince of Puritans, was a St. Michael’s 
man. My Dissenter principles flourished like the bay tree within 
walls that had housed Newman and High Church thoughts. 
Worn tankards and coffee pots that had ministered to genius, 
chairs and tables worn by many College generations, lovely old 
windows and arches of the Middle Age builders, picturesque 
walls in Sir Christopher’s best Renaissance plumpness, the elo- 
quence of golden stones and the sanctitude of long learning en- 
closed in a place of green loveliness—all these are the sweeter for 
the use of younger hands and minds. What if Wren’s chapel have 
nicks on its portals? There is no fence about it; it is used every day, 
and carefree youth are not hermits; they are gifted with glorious 
limbs; and the College is the richer by these tokens of wear, 
the sanctity of use. This place of the aureoles of tradition is a 
dwelling place. The cherubs of Grinling Gibbons must expect to 
lose wings now and then in a house that is lived in wholeheartedly. 
There are the Founder’s bones housed in their carvings of faded 
gilt lying in the very midst of life, among fresh faces flushed with 
football and October winds glowing in the candlelight of vespers. 
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One can learn the meaning of Shakespeare’s “dusty death” by 
looking at the stone reminders of departed human glory. Morals 
and memento mori’s come home to young men best when the 
shadows are lengthening across the twilight, when dinner is half 
an hour away and vigourous and very hungry youths sit among 
the shadows of the chapel. At such a time of yearning for the 
best, evening stars and pastries, the words of perpetual praise 
sent up for the Founder, so often reduced to a jargon, become the 
words of sincerest thanksgiving: 


We yield Thee thanks for Sir Thomas Pope, Knight, our Founder— 
and even his second—or was it his third?—wife is dwelt on more 
earnestly, 

and the Lady Elizabeth, his wife, deceased. 


For they have bequeathed us a noble home, a place where the 
best of the years is stored up, against the moth, against the rust. 
These dim names that keep alive in halting word and crumbling 
stone have set the sanction of time and the colour of stirring events, 
the fire. of great minds, upon a place perpetually renewing its 
youth like the phoenix in men forever young. The past was 
crimson and gold and green; here it touches the future. Kingly 
faces in stained glass shine down upon those who are to be the 
kings of tomorrow. To live in a place like St. Michael’s is the 
best way to study history. One walks through the Wars of the 
Roses in the gloom of cloisters built in that time; the Reforma- 
tion speaks in hacked mullions and empty niches. It is a shrine 
of beauty that haunts one, for centuries of men have lived and 
dreamed here, embraced beauty or ugliness, done their best and 
their worst, shed blood and seen visions, eaten and drunk, warred 
and sung, and gone to their rewards in the world, gone back to 
green earth forever. But their monuments are here in ivied 
buttresses and worn stairs, battered chairs, and the smell of 
great deeds. To open a door is to turn the page of a book. How 
could plain bread and cheese be anything less than manna and 
ambrosia when it comes up to you from a buttery that was once 
a haunt of holy songs, where Benedictine monks prayed seven 
hundred years ago? The sweetness of their songs has gotten 
into the walls; it gets into the loaves that lie there. One eats 
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the treasurings of the years with one’s breakfast. And such 
things, lichened arches and tracery like the inside of an angel’s 
wing, legends of splendid men and dust of books, help fit one’s 
little life into the great blue-and-gold tapestry of all time. They 
make one at home in history. After St. Michael’s, I could eat in 
Westminster Abbey with never a qualm of conscience, and sleep 
my sweetest among the tombs. 

So the story runs through all the City. Oxford is full of St. 
Michaels. There are great universities across the Channel, 
older even than Oxford. But they are not homes. Traditions 
they have running back into the Dark Ages, legends of the voices 
of Alcuin and Abelard; but not a single room hallowed by the 
thoughts of great scholars where the Abelards of the morrow 
can live. Their students must disperse after lectures to their 
cheap and tawdry city lodgings, poor nests which another cen- 
tury will tear down to make place for newer and tawdrier. Some 
of these universities have fine old buildings; but they are locked 
up at night like the museums that they are. The world is full of 
museums, beautiful cold places of the dead; and passing through 
them one gets the bleak idea that all the beauty of the past has 
stopped breathing; here one sees it, embalmed, dusty, doomed; a 
few centuries more, and even its mummy will flake apart. One 
goes through such places with hushed voice and chilly heart; one 
is glad to escape into the sunshine among the cabmen. One 
cracked and grimed portrait of some college worthy in lace or 
gown hung above the steam of roast beef and the reek of Vir- 
ginia tobacco is worth all the icy Madonnas and Mona Lisas 
in all the museums of the earth. It can teach men more of the 
majesty of daily living and the loveliness of the world. Pictures 
one can live with and touch . . . old and fine things for 
use every day. By such things brief life can bind long art and 
long wisdom to the wheels of tomorrow’s chariots. 

We on our side of the Atlantic have too many college sanctua- 
ries that are mausoleums. A graduate becomes great; we fence 
off his room, put it within railings, mark it with a tablet; we seal 
it asa tomb. Thenceforth the world is invited to stand in awe 
and admire; and is turned out sharply at four o’clock when the 
show is closed. Many a fine old Colonial house full of the sun- 
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niest of possibilities in the way of children of our loins and chil- 
dren of our brains has been turned into a sepulchre. We keep 
it, save it; and saving, lose it to life forever. Our university 
libraries are full of fine old books, our university art collections | 
of splendid pictures; but too often they are chilly places, show 
places, and they close up their show cases at night. College 
dining halls with us are apt to be rather bare of beauty; most 
students have to live among furniture and in the atmosphere of 
the mail order catalogue. We keep history and old beauty care- 
fully away from the young. We embalm our traditions. We 
are too New Englandish to live in the parlor, or to open the 
blinds. Sunlight, we feel, would fade things; so our plush and 
velvet fall to the moth. If Oxford were over here, we would 
scatter the students out of their priceless colleges, put a wall 
around the old towers, and hire a curator and guides. I think 
we would put the lawns where famous men have smoked and 
played at bowls under glass. Certainly, we would permit no 
careless boys in their teens to climb Magdalen Tower and sing 
carols on May morning. The sight of pigs wallowing in the 
shadow of St. Mary’s spire would sicken our souls. No one 
would be so rash as to allow students to throw bread crusts about 
in the dining halls with medizval glass in the windows. And 
most likely there would be fewer babies of a Sunday afternoon in 
St. Michael’s gardens. 

Why shouldn’t there be babies in a college garden? I know of 
no better places for them. And I have always thought that 
Cardinal Newman smiled the more benignly in bronze beside 
his mossy wall when a pram with a chuckling baby trespassed 
upon his flower bed. Students must know human nature; it is 
good to know it thoroughly, starting with the rosy-faced Genesis 
looking like all April buds, and passing thence to boisterous Exo- 
dus, very tight in his gray breeches and bare of knee, treading on 
the summer clouds as he lies on his back in the grass. College 
gardens bring these books of human nature to join one’s other 
books. One has only to look up from We Are Seven, and several 
of Wordsworth’s originals are picking the Lilliputian British 
daisies at one’s feet. And the studious of human nature can 
learn more of the art of love-making than from many treatises 
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from some shopgirl walking out with her very splendid young 
man among the College laurels. 

Oxford is a marvelous blend of the many centuries and of the 
many wholesome things of life. Rare books and rare cattlemen, 
old and glorious thoughts and ancient and glorious cookery. I 
wager that many of the suet puddings steaming in college halls 
around Michaelmas time can claim lineal descent from those 
concoctions of the Cook of The Canterbury Tales; at any rate, 
ovens that baked in Chaucer’s day are still warm and fragrant, 
the undying fires of Vesta, burning down from the Middle Ages; 
you will search long in the Bodleian to find a more eloquent wit- 
ness of man’s unity. And no one has put a railing around them 
or cooled them down to be mausoleums. The youngest cabbages 
jostle the best Perpendicular Gothic in Christendom. Rosy life 
has never left the cobbled alleys; she sings her wares under the 
leaded windows where scholars dream. The colleges of an earlier 
day in America could show more of this Oxonian blending of good 
things. At my own American College Hawthorne was fined for 
visiting too often the tavern that stood on the very soil of learn- 
ing. Commencement there in his day was a glorified county 
fair, with booths and vendors, gingerbread and cider, and fine 
Latin orations. Even today a county fair, though kept at a re- 
spectable distance, is one of the institutions of the College. All 
the old parish churches in England speak in their carvings of 
this mixture of life; serene and rapt beauty enhanced by the gro- 
tesque; holy faces looking down on the fat and laughing monks 
and the tumbling clowns of the stall ends. Oxford repeats the 
story; vigourous and jovial boys living in the little quiet rooms 
that thousands of Friars, Black or Gray, have made holy with 
their prayers. So the pigs that Puritan times drove and traded 
in the porch of the ancient Divinity School were not so wholly 
out of place there. The porch is still called with affection the 
Pig Market. And the descendents of those pigs still haunt the 
vicinity. 

And the beauty of it all is plain. The boys living in these col- 
lege rooms, between much of football and much of strawberry 
jam, grow into the atmosphere and traditions of their rooms, 
these shrines that have never been too much above the good 
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things to eat and drink which temper high thinking. Living in © 
the places of history, they come to see that the past is flesh and 
blood, their flesh and blood. The old men of wide beards and 
carelessness in spelling are earlier editions of themselves. So 
the tombs give up their dead; mankind becomes something of an 
endless pageant; and they not the least among the hosts. There 
is a sanctity about a spot where so many purposeful hands and 
minds have worked before; so many young and eager hands, so 
many lovely minds weaving aureoles of light through the long 
nights like candles; so many men who have made the little lights 
of their dreams the stars for the generations to come. 

Every Oxford college sees to it that the young men have the 
best of all sorts. Each is concerned that they live well; the feed- 
ing of them is not farmed out to the uncollegiate and unhistorical 
stewards of Philistia. St. Michael’s buttery and kitchen are as 
holy ground as the chapel. Once, indeed, they were the holiest 
places, when the Benedictines held forth. They have never lost 
that quality of asanctuary. So the roasts and the tarts have the 
sanction of centuries and the seal of the College behind them. 
The St. Michael’s ale has a proud name among college brews; the 
old St. Michael’s port has been mellowing for sixty years among 
the cobwebs of the cellars. On every hand this thoughtfulness, 
this long tradition of caring for the undergraduate’s needs, is 
evident. The geraniums of the window boxes are not any 
geraniums at all. If such green and carmine beauty helps the 
fortunate youth when he looks from his windows, then the best 
geraniums are none too good. They are chosen like his tutors. 
And the wistaria that climbs his wall has its history and its an- 
cestors. The college cares as much for the physical and esthetic 
as for the spiritual wellbeing of its sons; or rather the two con- 
cerns have never been separated. Chapel service and service 
at table are reverend and undivorced rituals. The college prides 
itself as well on its lime trees and grass, its port and its commons, 
as on its lectures on Plato and its portraits of great sons. Such 
golden things make the college a home indeed; if his green and 
growing beauty and the cups of his conviviality are best provided 
at home, then the undergraduate will not have to fare into the 
doubtful and unhallowed City places for the pleasure that is his 
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by right of flushing cheek and warm young limbs. So the college 
is a garden of flowers and an inn. 

Almost every good English thing can be explained best by the 
English inn, sports and statesmanship, songs and charters. For 
the congeniality and good cheer of that institution have gone over 
into the lives of those generations who have lived there. And 
the cumulative process of the years has made a simple, homely 
hostel a place great and holy, smelling of man. Without the 
inn, there would be no Chaucer. The colleges of Oxford are 
inns, too, by origin and by development; and they smell of man 
most fragrantly. They are a peculiarly glorious sort of inn, be- 
cause they are also, in architecture and in history, inns that are 
cathedrals. . . . I have an idea that one who eats and 
sleeps, laughs and thinks, for a long time in a cathedral will grow 
at last to think and act in a cathedral wise. At all events, that 
is how it seemed to me, among the flowers and the silver tankards 


of St. Michael’s. 
Rosert P. Tristram Corrin. 
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THE MODERN ART MOVEMENT 


BY JOHN W. BEATTY 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


THE art world has been much disturbed during recent years 
by the appearance of unusual paintings and works in sculpture 
representing new movements or tendencies. Following the adop- 
tion of the term Impressionists about thirty years ago, a title 
which very accurately described the art of the period, there came 
the Pointilists, the Futurists, the Post-Impressionists, the Cub- 
ists, the Symbolists, and various other groups. There appeared 
in quick succession, first in Europe and finally in America, ex- 
hibition after exhibition representing these new schools of art. 
The most casual observer has noted the unusual character of 
many of the works shown at the more recent exhibitions. The 
“new” art has been a subject of discussion and comment on every 
hand. The departure from the old manner and the adoption of 
new and strange forms of expression have attracted universal 
attention. As a result, the term “new” art is on every tongue. 
The topic is in the air. Even magazine covers and illustrations 
have been noticeably affected by a new and strange manner 
of design, and the daily press and the art journals use the 
terms “new art” and “modern art” interchangeably. Great 
crowds have visited the galleries in which these ultra-modern 
works have been shown, some to wonder, but many to laugh in 
derision. 

The managers of some of these exhibitions have cast tradition 
to the wind. A kind of go-as-you-please method has been 
adopted for the admission of works. The spirit of the “Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Delegates” has even ventured into the world of 
art, and “No Jury” has come to be a kind of slogan with the 
inconsequent. 

As a result of all these things, there has been much confusion in 
the public mind. Violent protests on the part of many have 
been frequently heard. Art students especially have been led 
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into a field of speculation and uncertainty touching principles, 
or the fundamental qualities in art. 

The older members of the profession of art, or at least the great 
majority of those who have achieved recognition, are quietly 
going their way, not unmindful of the animated discussion but 
undisturbed by the noise and tumult created. They seem to be 
simply striving to express truth and beauty as these qualities 
are discovered in nature and understood by them. This, at 
least, is the situation as it appears to an interested observer. 

Before attempting an analysis of the so-called “new” art, it 
will be well, I think, to refer to three things having bearing upon 
the subject. The first of these is the fact that, notwithstanding 
the extreme and radical tendencies and in spite of false standards 
and manifest inconsistencies, there is found running through 
recent art one significant quality or characteristic. This is the 
quality of breadth, or simplicity in treatment. However erratic 
or unusual have seemed many of the modern paintings, sim- 
plicity, or broad treatment, has evidently been sought after. I 
think we have all, professional and layman alike, felt this note. 
I mention this now because simplification is not only an impor- 
tant trend of modern art, but is an important quality in any art. 
To this phase of the subject I will refer later. 

A second significant fact is this: The most pronounced or radi- 
cal movements have occurred in countries having the lowest 
modern art standards. Paris is cosmopolitan, and to that city 
students gravitate from every country. Extreme tendencies 
have met and developed there rapidly; but even more radical 
have been the so-called new schools in Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Germany and some of the northern countries. No limit seems 
to have been set in these countries to bizarre tendencies. The 
most radical exhibition I have ever seen was in Zurich. It was 
a riot of violent color and form. This second fact would seem 
to indicate that novelty and eccentricity flourish in the poorer 
soil. Royal Cortissoz called attention to this fact recently. 

This brings me to the third significant fact: The overwhelming 
majority of art students and artists are incompetent. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if more than one per cent of all those who enter 
the profession of art succeed in producing works that will live 
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fifty years. The weak student, failing to comprehend the real 
significance of a work of art, is very prone to imitate some tech- 
nical or unimportant quality. It is from this group that most 
of the eccentric and unusual works have come. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we have new fads and new schools at 
every turn of the road. 

And now, having called attention to these three facts which 
have bearing upon the subject, and before entering upon an 
analysis of the so-called “‘new” art, I desire to fix a limit for the 
discussion. In all the writings upon the modern or “new” art, 
three men stand out prominently. These are constantly referred 
to as the leaders or founders of the modern school of art. Their 
names are Paul Cézanne, Vincent Van Gogh, and Paul Gauguin. 
These are the men credited with the distinction of leadership, 
and their names are always coupled together. They seem to be 
accepted by common consent as the great, outstanding exponents 
of what is “new” in art. It would seem fair, therefore, to accept 
these three men as representative and their works as expressing 
what has been conceived by their followers to be a “‘new” art. 
If there is found to be anything really new in the art of these 
painters, their followers will have ground for their rather broad 
claim. If, on the other hand, there is nothing essentially new in 
the art of these men, this claim would seem to be without founda- 
tion. 

The works of these three painters differ in several important 
respects: First, they differ widely in the subjects chosen for rep- 
resentation. This is especially true as between Gauguin and the 
other two. Second, they also differ in the technical treatment 
employed. They also doubtless differ in the strength or merit 
of their productions, but this is not the question raised by this 
discussion. The question is, rather, Have these painters created 
a “new” art? 

A careful analysis of their works will, I think, show that they 
have not done so. It will also show that they do not differ, one 
from the other, in purpose or intent; nor do they differ in any 
essential respect from the painters of the same and preceding 
periods. In fact, these men did not create or establish a “new” 
art at all. They simply sought to represent the characteristic 
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phases of life and nature with which they were surrounded; the 
qualities which they best understood. They did not change art 
in any essential respect. Their conception differed widely, and 
the usual personal or technical qualities appear in their works, but 
technical treatment is a means, not an end. 

It is true, however, that Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, 
together with other able painters of their time, gave to the art of 
landscape painting a tremendous impulse in the direction of 
greater truth. To understand the relation these three painters 
bore to modern art, let us examine their works with some care. 

Cézanne would doubtless be considered by the public the most 
radical painter of the three. He was associated during the early 
years of his career with Pissarro, Monet, Renoir and men of 
that period. These men were of the group known as Impres- 
sionists, and from them Cézanne received much. 

As I have suggested, the Impressionists, among whom were 
Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, undoubtedly advanced the 
art of landscape painting. They did not thus create a new art, 
but they vitalized an old art. The new spirit was in this sense, 
and in this sense only, an innovation. It was a departure, more- 
over, from weak art, not from the strong art of that time. It was 
certainly not a revolution against such powerful painters as 
Manet, Degas, Renoir and Monet. 

It was upon this wave that Cézanne came into prominence. 
He undertook, as did the other men of the group, to secure and 
reproduce a unified and vital impression of the whole. This 
was the spirit of the moment. This was the Impressionist’s con- 
tribution to art, and an important contribution it was. In ad- 
dition to this, Cézanne sought in some of his works, for instance 
in the painting entitled The Frangois Zola Dam, to arrange the 
colour notes into a pattern or design, each form having relation 
to every other form, the purpose being to create a symphony in 
design comparable with the harmonious arrangement of musical 
notes. In fact, a symphony represented by forms in addition 
to the harmony expressed by colours. This was not a new 
thought. It is this principle of law and order which is used in 
designing rugs, tapestries and a thousand applied art objects. 
Cézanne applied this principle of design to the art of landscape 
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painting probably more scientifically than did his contempora- 
ries. 

In his paintings of village subjects Cézanne also represented 
essential qualities. He undertook to give the general aspect 
rather than the minute details of nature. This was the spirit 
of Monet, of Manet, of Sisley, of Puvis de Chavannes and many 
others. 

These were the two dominating notes in Cézanne’s work, the 
spirit of the whole and the arrangement of landscape forms into a 
kind of pattern. The first was the method adopted by the men 
with whom he was surrounded. The second was as old as art 
itself, and had been used by painters intuitively or scientifically 
from the very beginning. Cézanne, therefore, made no new con- 
tribution to art. 

Van Gogh, a man of solitary habits, accustomed to quiet medi- 
tation and study, was not influenced by the painters of his time 
as much as was Cézanne. He was, however, a painter of decided 
power. Mr. Davies has paid him a just tribute by referring to 
his seriousness and sincerity. His complete sincerity is realized 
in all his work. Truth, in a profound sense, dominates his im- 
portant canvases; not the little, trivial truth of detail commonly 
referred to as Realism, but the deeper truth which is more sig- 
nificant. His paintings may be described as masterly represen- 
tations of the essential qualities in nature. 

I recall landscapes by Van Gogh representing wide fields upon 
which farming implements lie; others representing ploughed and 
furrowed sections; but all replete with a sense of earth and sky, 
of living nature, manifestly seen and felt by the painter. And 
then, and over all, there is in these paintings a delightful spell of 
rhythmic harmony, of intelligent design, and of conscious ar- 
rangement. Again and again these pictures come back to me in 
memory, always accompanied by a feeling of pleasure. They 
give one a vivid impression, revealing moods of nature which 
were well understood by Van Gogh. At the same time they offer 
an index to his character. Davies was right when he referred 
to Van Gogh as a “serious, earnest” man. His self portrait 
deepens this impression, representing, as it does, a rather sad 
face, earnest and thoughtful withal. His very temperament 
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drove him to solitary and silent work. Extremely religious, a 
preacher, mingling with the poor, a hard working student, a 
solitary man, he was by his very character impelled to study and 
work. 

He studied drawing with great devotion and earnestness. He 
then painted, much alone, and finally visited Paris, where he re- 
mained for some time. This experience broadened his vision and 
gave him a new conception of colour. Later he was associated 
with Gauguin, and this association added to his knowledge. All 
this indicates so logical a development of his art, of his power of 
seeing and of understanding the essential qualities in nature, 
that no extraneous explanation is called for to account for the 
strength of his works. 

The flights of fancy indulged in by the writers with reference 
to his exalted spiritual character, his uninterpretable love, his 
deeply hidden impulses and his super-man characteristics, are 
harmless ebullitions of the writers’ imaginative powers. His life 
is a simple story and needs no literary embellishment. It is a 
source of constant surprise to me how much the literary man can 
write into a work of art or weave into a simple life like Van 
Gogh’s. Turner once said that Ruskin saw things in his pictures 
of which he never dreamed; and Renoir expressed great surprise 
upon hearing for the first time an explanation of his art. I think 
students would get more out of Van Gogh’s life without all this. 
His life was simple and sad. His end was pathetically tragic. 

Van Gogh’s record shows that he concentrated his thought and 
effort upon one purpose, the mastery of nature, and this he finally 
accomplished to a very great extent. Thus did our Winslow 
Homer live and work with the same result. 

Van Gogh’s paintings represent, I think, three definite quali- 
ties. The first of these, the quality of absolute truth, is mani- 
festly felt in his landscapes. In his paintings representing fur- 
rowed fields there is a sense of verity which is convincing. These 
pictures of farm lands are based on a thorough knowledge of 
nature and are especially impressive. A second type of subject 
painted by Van Gogh represents tree forms and glimpses of 
villages, and a third represents portraits and still life composi- 
tions. The dominating notes in all his works are truth, sim- 
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plicity and design. In these elements there is nothing new or 
different in purpose or intent from many works produced by other 
painters during the period in which he lived. 

The third member of this group of painters, Paul Gauguin, 
presents a less unified subject for consideration. He was a man 
of undoubted natural ability, but possessed of a violent temper 
and lacking in moral sensibility. His life is not a pleasant one 
to read. Gauguin secured great force in his works by the same 
means employed by Cézanne in some of his pictures, namely, by 
the elimination of all non-essential details. He carried this 
method very far. By limiting himself to a few dominant notes, 
and rendering these with much directness, he secured a degree 
of strength which was, at that time, unusual. 

This method, however, was in no sense a new thing in art. It 
is a marked characteristic of all forceful art. Too many painters 
of the period of the Impressionists produced timid, map-like 
pictures skillfully drawn outlines filled in with colours. The 
method adopted by the Impressionists, including Cézanne, Van 
Gogh and Gauguin, was the very antithesis of this. In the pres- 
ence of nature they struck hard for the main effect, or spirit, of 
nature and sought to give the greatest possible force, or value, 
to the work as a whole. Many of their paintings are based on 
two or three broad notes, or values, and the result is a great degree 
of strength. Breadth and simplicity are the keynotes of this 
manner. 

A notable example of this manner may be found in Puvis de 
Chavannes’s decoration entitled Childhood of St. Genevieve. In 
construction or general design this work is not unlike Gauguin’s 
Nave Nave Mahana. Both these paintings have been reduced 
to three broad and rather flat value notes. Thus they are given 
the great charm of simplicity. 

These are the dominating notes, heretofore referred to, run- 
ning through modern art. These are the outstanding qualities 
in modern art which have challenged attention. They usually 
mark the line of distinction between the weak man and the strong 
one. The former is concerned with the details only. The 
strong painter grasps the spirit or essential character of the sub- 
ject and never loses it until he records his impression by a few 
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masterful notes and forms. Winslow Homer was of this type. 
Like Monet, he perfectly understood this. He also knew the 
importance of a momentary effect. I received a letter from him 
in 1907 in which he wrote: “I work hard every afternoon from 
4:30 to 4:40, that being the limit of the light I represent.” With- 
out regard to whether the picture was painted rapidly or more 
deliberately, that was the spirit in which both Homer and Monet 
worked. It is the very genius of modern art. 

Gauguin by the adoption of these means undoubtedly secured 
great power, but a note of almost brutal strength characterizes 
some of his works. It was doubtless this type of picture to 
which Cézanne referred when he said, “‘ Never will I accept the 
lack of gradation. It is nonsense.” Many of Gauguin’s works, 
however, are not subject to this criticism. 

For instance, his painting entitled No to aha oe ri ri is the very 
opposite of this. It is refined in treatment, beautiful in the 
harmony of lovely colours and gentle in character throughout. 
The title is an index to Gauguin’s purpose or thought. Trans- 
lated, it means, “Why be angry?” It might be freely translated 
to read, ‘Why worry?” This was probably the thought which 
inspired the title. The scene represented is peaceful in the high- 
est degree. It is the very antithesis of the things which vexed 
Gauguin during his residence in France. A simple, thatch- 
covered Tahitan hut, shaded by palm trees, forms the back- 
ground for a group of native women seated on the ground. A 
Tahitan maiden approaches the group. Every line, the heavy 
face, the quiet movement, express the native type. The picture 
is a strong portrayal of the life and character of a people. This 
undoubtedly is the chief characteristic of the work. 

There is another side to this painting, however. This is a 
symphonic arrangement of harmonious colour notes. The en- 
tire picture—the ground, the trees, the hut and the figures—are 
overlaid, as it were, with a veil of lovely colours. Combina- 
tions of reds, greens and delicate greys mingle and intermingle 
throughout the canvas and give one a sense of pure esthetic 
pleasure, quite apart from the subject represented. This inter- 
mingling of harmonious colours is a delightful expression of art. 
It was not new with Gauguin, however. Monticelli’s paintings 
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offer a notable example of this kind of art. Our own Ryder 
produced the most delightful colour schemes by the skillful 
mingling of colour harmonies. Davies has added, to the grace 
of line and rhythmic movement of the human figure, the charm 
and harmony of colour. This particular phase of art expression 
may be considered quite apart. It is found in Persian rugs, in 
tapestries and in innumerable art forms. It is expressed in the 
wonderful colour harmonies revealed by the opal and in a thou- 
sand natural objects. This is an important part of the painting 
by Gauguin to which I have referred. 

The paintings by Gauguin of this period remind one of the 
South Sea pictures by John La Farge. Without instituting a 
comparison touching the quality of the works, they are essen- 
tially the same in character or intent. This is particularly true 
with reference to their composition. Black and white reproduc- 
tions, when placed side by side, exhibit a striking similarity. 

In those works by Gauguin there was no pretence or attempt 
to introduce any radical or new thought. Gauguin did, however, 
introduce a symbolic or mystic meaning into some of his paint- 
ings. He sought by a visual representation of an idea to deliver 
a moral or religious lesson. His painting entitled Where do we 
come from—W hat are we—Where are we going? is a philosophical 
work of this character. Symbolism in art is, of course, very old. 
It was not a new thought with Gauguin. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into a full consideration of 
the importance of symbolism in art as compared with those ele- 
ments which give esthetic pleasure alone, but I think this may 
be said in passing: Unless the esthetic quality, the truth and 
character, or the grace and beauty of nature are successfully 
combined with symbolism, the picture will possess little value 
as a work of art. The chief purpose of art is to interpret the 
great, significant and wonderful characteristics of nature and 
man, and I think the life of Gauguin’s works will depend upon the 
success with which he has realized these things rather than upon 
any moral lesson he has undertaken to convey. Human lan- 
guage would seem to be the logical means of conveying thought 
from one mind to another while art is the only means of produc- 
ing esthetic emotions—its exalted mission. 
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Gauguin did, I am told, attempt to introduce one new method 
of design into his work. This was his only radical or attempted 
new contribution. He studied very earnestly the stained glass 
windows of the thirteenth century and deliberately tried the 
experiment of drawing black lines through his paintings in imita- 
tion of the lead in the windows. He thus sought to enhance the 
effect of design or pattern. This was a very definite attempt to 
give greater importance to the element of design. It was also 
an indication of the tendency of art at the moment. Problems 
of design as applied to painting were in the air. Gauguin’s 
attempt to emphasize this quality attracted attention and com- 
manded consideration. Writers upon art were quick to per- 
ceive this tendency, and presently a descriptive term, “sig- 
nificant form,” was adopted to define what seemed to be a new 
art. Significant form, or design, is modern art’s chief claim to 
consideration. It is, moreover, an important and commanding 
claim, and the theory of a “new” art rests chiefly upon it. 

Therefore, let us examine this phase of the question briefly 
and see whether or not there is sufficient ground for so broad a 
claim. This we know: The application of the law of symmetry 
or design to art is as old as art itself. The law is based on a 
natural law of symmetry which runs throughout nature, and of 
which we are all at least dimly conscious. This law arranges 
natural forms in such an orderly manner as to produce the effect 
of rhythm or harmony. It is this law which fashions the many 
beautiful and symmetrical things with which we are all familiar. 
Leaves, flowers, blossoms; the grace and elegance of animals; the 
pattern of the snowflake; the shapes of all these things are gov- 
erned by this universal law. Visual music of line and space, the 
expression of harmony by means of form, are its manifestations. 

John La Farge was greatly interested in this phase of art. He 
wrote: “‘I might acknowledge that I have far within me a belief 
that art is the love of certain balanced proportions and relations 
which the mind likes to discover and bring out in what it deals 
with, be it thought, or the actions of men, or the influences of 
nature or the material things in which the necessity makes us to 
work. I should then extend this idea until it stretched from the 
patterns of earliest pottery to the harmony of the lines of Homer. 
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Then I should say that in our plastic arts the relation of lines and 
spaces are, in my belief, the first and earliest desires.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

In recent years this law of symmetry, especially as applied to 
Greek art, has been carefully studied by Hambige, and the re- 
sults of his investigations are now before the art world. He has 
shown very conclusively, I think, that the Grecian architects and 
designers were governed by a well defined law of symmetry, or 
that they intuitively followed a law of symmetry which runs, as 
I have indicated, through the natural and animal creations. 
Hambige used the sunflower and the forms of leaves as illustra- 
tions to prove the existence of this natural law. 

There is no gainsaying the importance of this side of art to 
which John La Farge and Hambige have called attention. It is 
of almost supreme importance because it is by this means the 
artist expresses his innate love of symmetry and order. Com- 
bined with abstract truth, it raises a work of art high above the 
commonplace. If modern artists have brought art back to this 
standard, they have done well. In doing this, however, they 
have not brought into art a new thought. Able painters and de- 
signers have always sought the codrdination of colour with a 
conscious order of form. The pattern or composition of the 
work has governed them continuously throughout the entire 
history of art. 

The response to this law is universal, and Cézanne, in arranging 
his landscape, Frangois Zola Dam, into a pattern design, and 
Gauguin, in some of his paintings, have simply sought to adapt 
this universal law to their art. The claim, therefore, that “sig- 
nificant form”, or design, is a new element in art would seem to 
fall to the ground. 

There is one other phase of this subject and a possible cause of 
confusion in the mind of the art student to which I desire to call 
attention. It sometimes happens that an unintentional defect, 
or error, is permitted to remain in an otherwise perfect painting. 
The defect is permitted to remain because to remove it would 
result in serious harm to the work as a whole. In one case it 
may be imperfect perspective; in another rough or careless treat- 
ment of detail. In every case it is the result of rapid work. I 
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will not say that the false perspective seen in many of Matisse’s 
paintings is unintentional,—it may be deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion,—but I doubt not that apparent errors have led many a 
student astray. Certain it is that there have been many imitators 
of inaccurate and false drawing. That these defects are often 
permitted to remain in paintings is perfectly well understood by 
painters. Kant, in his Critique of sthetic Judgment, calls 
special attention to these defects, saying: “They are only of 
necessity suffered to remain because they could hardly be re- 
moved without loss of force to the idea.” Not all the sins of 
modern art are to be charged to this cause, but it is more than 
probable that many of the curious productions representing 
toppling houses, violent perspective and otherwise distorted ob- 
jects have been the result of following accidental imperfections of 
this kind. 

To sum up: These able painters of the Post-Impressionist 
group, Gauguin, Van Gogh and Cézanne, have sought to do only 
three things. They have striven to reproduce on a flat surface 
a truthful and forceful representation of the whole, the orderly 
arrangement or disposition of spaces to produce an agreeable 
design, and colour notes in harmony with each other. In so far 
as they have succeeded they have done well. These are three 
very definite and beautiful qualities. Perfectly combined, they 
represent the highest expression of the art of the painter. They 
are not new. The disposition or arrangement of lines and spaces 
in symmetrical order is as old as Greek art. The harmony ex- 
pressed by colours has been known and realized for hundreds of 
years. The vital, truthful expression of the whole was the very 
theme of the Impressionists. Hundreds of painters who have 
combined these three qualities might easily be mentioned. Up 
to this point there is no confusion with respect to the purpose of 
art, no radical deviation from a logical development. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement of facts and analy- 
ses that these painters, the accepted leaders of the so-called 
“new” art, contributed no new principle or thought save only 
the experiment made by Gauguin based on the leaded design of 
the stained glass window. This experiment Gauguin abandoned. 

Following Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, however, there 
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came about the most extraordinary and unprecedented manifesta- 
tions. The results have been seen in many recent exhibitions. 
No one has visited the annual exhibition of the Independent 
artists in recent years without feeling the apparent struggle for 
sensation, the loud clamour for attention. The most extraor- 
dinary and bizarre things have disturbed and even alarmed all 
who prize truth, beauty and distinction in art. 

Notwithstanding these things, there has been apparent, run- 
ning through these exhibitions, two saving elements: greater em- 
phasis upon design in painting, and simplification. These tend- 
encies are wholesome and lead in the direction of stronger art. 
They tend to emphasize the importance of line and form in com- 
bination with colour. They tend to give greater force in expres- 
sion. Sincere students have been impressed by these qualities 
and have sought to adopt them. Design, or significant form, 
has become everything in their eyes, and a strong, almost brutal 
tendency has been shown in many of their works. The more 
delicate qualities have for the time been neglected. They have 
striven for strength at any cost and have often missed the more 
subtle quality of tone. They have frequently overshot the mark. 
The general tendency, however, is a wholesome one and will ul- 
timately result in more vital and impressive art. The second 
tendency has been, I think, in the direction of pure charlatanism. 
Obscure young painters and students, by adopting sensational 
subjects and radical methods, have sought to ride into notoriety, 
which they mistake for fame. The result has been a deluge 
of canvases representing incompetence and vulgarity. 

These seem to me to be some of the causes of the amazing re- 
sults seen in the world of art today and of the consequent con- 
fusion in the public mind. The immediate effect has been felt 
among the students and younger painters. Let not the public 
flatter itself however, that it is wholly free from responsibility 
for this condition. A little less interest in the sensational, a 
little more caution in assuming a knowledge of probably the 
most difficult of all sciences to master, a little common sense with 
reference to wise counsel touching these matters, would go far to 
prevent that kind of fadism upon which the vanity of the weak 
painter feeds. This policy would also do much to maintain an 
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even keel while we pass through an extraordinary period of 
mediocrity and exploitation. 

Let us not be discouraged, however. Art does not change; 
technical methods change, national characteristics change from 
period to period, the prevailing taste of the time is influenced by 
manners, but art remains true to its chief purpose, the interpre- 
tation of character, beauty, grace and harmony. 

An inspiring period such as was that of the Impressionists will 
have tremendous influence, impelling men to see with clearer 
vision, and to record their impressions with greater skill and 
power, but the fundamental purpose will remain the same. Out 
of the confused mass will ultimately come the one per cent, or 
possibly the two per cent, of great painters, and these men will 
continue the established traditions. One by one the really 
great modern men will take their places side by side with Dela- 
croix and Puvis de Chavannes, Renoir and Degas, Manet, Monet 
and Ingres, Gainsborough, Constable, Whistler, Homer and 
Sargent, and the record will continue uninterrupted, an inspiration 
to every thoughtful student of art. 


Joun W. Bratry. 








PSYCHOANALYSIS AND FAITH 
BY CLARENCE H. GAINES 


OBSOLESCENT as the mere controversy between science and re- 
ligion may be, it is idle to deny that the emotional conflict be- 
tween scientific truth and certain fundamental instincts is still 
devastating to many spirits. “Religion,” says John Jay Chap- 
man, “is indestructible’”—an affirmation more justifiable than 
most prophetic generalizations. Dr. Veblen, from his point of 
view of marked superiority to most things mundane, observes, 
with truth, that while Science in our modern civilization is un- 
doubtedly the final authority, it is by no means so certain that 
men consider its results to be as good and beautiful as they are 
true. The ideal human being, he somewhat bitterly remarks, is 
not necessarily either “the finickin skeptic in the laboratory or 
the animated slide rule”. In short, men are discontented with 
the scientific dispensation: knowledge has no doubt increased 
faster than human powers of assimilation. And the strain is 
felt not only in the religious consciousness, but in the literary 
consciousness as well. Works of the imagination nowadays tend 
to be scientific, or pseudo-scientific, or wildly and protestingly 
unscientific in spirit. On the one hand we have poetry like 
Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy—a work unquestionably of 
genius, which is, however, virtually one of William James’s 
“varieties of religious experience” versified. The realism of the 
realists is mainly a collection of facts in the dryest scientific 
spirit. On the other hand, there is a reaction: we have vagaries 
of fancy and more or less inspired unreality. But the poetry of 
Yeats and the plays of Dunsany testify less eloquently to a kind 
of disillusion and dissatisfaction with art than does the work of 
those novelists who make the principal element in their fiction 
either sociological criticism or fiddling observation of character. 

The hypochondriac goes to the doctor with every complaint. 
The mental valetudinarian nowadays betakes himself to the psy- 
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choanalyst. With somewhat less justification, the world to-day, 
being spiritually valetudinarian, is prone to apply to psychology 
for the relief of its “complex”’. 

The real question that is raised by the appearance of a book’ 
that attempts to apply our newest psychological knowledge to 
our most cherished traditions is simply this: Can psychology act 
as a mediator between certain fundamental instincts or instinc- 
tive beliefs, and the skepticism of science? The superficial ques- 
tion as to whether the attempt is a proper one may be passed 
over; it scarcely admits of an answer—quot homines, tot sen- 
tentie. Professor Berguer, be it said, has written as modestly as 
we should ask a scientist to write in dealing with religion—and 
more: with the reverence and the unction of a theologian. Those 
who admit the propriety of his point of view will recognize an 
edifying book. But such recognition is not an answer to our 
question. This question, moreover, needs to be guarded from 
another possible confusion. The merely skeptical or rationalistic 
results of Professor Berguer’s analysis are not what count. These 
will be acceptable to some readers, offensive to others, but with 
respect to the main issue, they are neither here nor there. Does 
the psychoanalytical point of view give us a better and surer 
Christianity ?—Does it deepen religious belief?—that is what we 
want to know. 

To begin with, Berguer psychoanalyzes the religious con- 
sciousness, as it is represented in ancient religions, in myths and 
folklore and fairy tales, in the mystery religions of the Hellenic 
period, and finally in Christianity itself. It cannot be denied 
that his criticism reduces to mere symbolism many features of the 
gospel story; but then the symbols have a fire-new scientific 
meaning: they are psychological symbols. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that if Professor Berguer finds the so-called 
family complex at the root of certain fundamental religious ideas, 
he regards this discovery as adding to the dignity of religion 
rather than detracting from it. The notion that, because an 
idea has evolved from an unrefined and irrational beginning, it is 
therefore valueless, is in fact naive. “‘Everywhere the necessity 
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of a new birth and of death as a condition of it recurs and obtrudes 
itself as an essential leitmotif of the human soul. Fairy tales, 
legends, and myths add further weight to the force of this infer- 
ence; for they are full of the same idea. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that we have here one of the profoundest traits of the 
psychology of man. Whence does it come? Why do we find it 
on all sides? Surely because these antithetic symbols, death, new 
birth, correspond to an inner process which is that of life itself.” 

In order to live, we must die. ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.””. This idea was obscurely adumbrated in the earliest 
religions. In the course of time it became more and more refined, 
sublimated. In the mystery religions, however, the fulfilment of 
the idea was still merely a dream fulfilment, and there was a con- 
stant tendency for worshipers to relapse into crude and easy in- 
terpretations of the religious wish. Sublimation, as is often the 
case with neurotics, tended to reverse itself, and was often 
thwarted. By no other personality than that of Christ, by no 
other teachings, by no other life, by no other sacrifice, could the 
great essential idea, so profoundly expressive of the life process, 
have attained that purity and strength which enabled it to change 
the face of human life. Such is the most important part of Pro- 
fessor Berguer’s thesis. 

The thesis is forcibly and acutely developed; accepted, it may 
prove inspiring. It may perhaps bring its message to minds that 
could not so well be reached from any other angle. It is always 
to be remembered, moreover, that a perfectly definite and original 
point of view usually helps one to write well, even though the 
principal value of what is written may not reside in the point of 
view! Certainly few have written about Christ with greater 
eloquence or sincerity or sense of reality than Berguer. But 
while it may be of advantage to an enlightened mind to substitute 
“complexes” for evil spirits, one has to ask whether the psycho- 
logical version of the essential facts is very much more effective 
than would be a common sense account of them. Psychology 
adds no certitude to religion, because psychology, like every other 
science, is concerned not with the essential nature of things but 
with modes of action. Thus, if there be a soul, psychology could 
not discover it: the very definitions of soul and psychology forbid 
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the possibility. And if there be a true religion, psychology by its 
very nature would be prevented from finding it. However im- 
pressive may be the thought of the gradual sublimation of an 
idea rooted in the very process of life, however inspiring may be 
the chapter of evolution that deals with it, the fact remains that 
we do not worship the life process, the psychological law. If 
there be any religion in a psychological treatise, God must be 
presupposed init. And, in point of fact, there is nothing religious 
in Berguer’s treatise except its implied supernaturalism. It is 
this, as in all theological treatises, which gives its peculiar force 
and conviction to what is said, and infuses the whole discussion 
with an atmosphere of its own. Apart from its implications, the 
book is merely a scientific description of certain phenomena. To 
describe it as a gospel according to St. Freud would probably be a 
sacrifice of truth to “‘smartness”’; yet it is a sort of epistle to a 
scientific generation. 

As spiritual valetudinarians, we apply to psychology for relief 
from that sense of inferiority which comes upon us when we feel 
that science has destroyed our ideals or repressed our religious 
desires. We receive instructive essays on the evolution of reli- 
gious thought or on the psychology of religious experience. 
These are excellent, of course, if taken for just what they are. 
Nevertheless we do not really gain much by regarding the facts of 
religion as fundamentally psychological facts. Nowadays what- 
ever can be proved to be rooted in the unconscious is felt to be ex- 
plained and to be crowned with a certain authority. An attempt 
has been made to explain and to justify poetry in this manner. 
Religion is susceptible of the same treatment, but whether these 
modes of thought be regarded by preference in their unconscious 
and instinctive or in their conscious and ultra-rational aspects, it 
still remains true that beauty and Truth with the capital T are 
grasped only by an act of faith—a virtue which many plain people 
call “optimism’’. Ultimately it may prove that our present 
reverence for the unconscious is but a fashion of this time. 


CLARENCE H. GaINgEs. 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


BY ANNE ATWOOD DODGE 


Some low mean houses and a waste of sand, 

And little gimcrack shops on either hand, 

And in the midst a gaudy-curtained tent 

With tawdry pennons—ah, what ravishment 

Is in that brazen music! Elfin meads 

Have fed with faery herb those wooden, painted steeds. 


I still can see the child that once was I 
Mounting the flying horses solemnly, 

Still can I feel the tumult in my breast 

When the shrill whistle stirred them from their rest. 
Slowly we turned at first, and slowly grew 

The deep enchantment that my spirit knew, 
Until with one wild blare, the pace, grown swift, 
Broke free of Time and Space—I felt the lift 
With which we sprang into the starry ways 

And suns and moons went by me all ablaze; 
And Time and Space were underneath our heels; 
We wheeled thru’ aether as a comet wheels; 

And in a dream I felt my being fuse 

Into those dreams on which I loved to muse 

In lovely, lonely hours when the Earth 

Was clad again for me in pageantry and mirth. 


I was Roland on Veillantif in the Pass of Ronceveaux, 

And beautiful before me were the banners of the foe, 

Where the mountains rose before us and behind us like a wall, 

As I cried “Montjoie!” and swung aloft the great sword, Durendal; 
And Turpin rode beside me and the courtly Oliver, 

And our horses leaped together at the pricking of the spur, 

As we thundered up the valley where death sang upon the wind 
With the foes of France before us, and the flower of France behind 
Till I felt the shock and thunder as we struck the Moorish host, 
And the mailed sea rose about us till our little band was lost— 

Yet still I rode and shouted and the great sword tossed. 
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Or in the glamoured land of Lyonesse 

I rode, a perfect knight of gentleness, 

And none there was so rude as knew me not, 
For I was Launcelot. 

The great plain fell away into the sea, 

We heard it cheerlessly 

Make lonely music round the headlands dim 
And out to the world’s rim. 

In the black rain 

I rode with mailed train, 

Tireless thru’ the night 

To the place of my delight. 

Oh hapless Guinevere— 

White throat and shining hair— 

She says “He cometh not!” 

Ride faster, Launcelot. 


Again we swept the woodland ride 

The year was at the hawthorne tide, 
And I was riding knee to knee 

With the pale Queen of Faery. 

Her body was as white as milk, 

She clad it all in shining silk 

Was not of any mortal spinning 

And gold was not of mortal winning. 
And where her pacing palfry set 

His cream-white pastern violet 

And primrose sprang where none had been, 
Enameling the mossy green— 

And there were silver bells some where, 
And thin sweet music in the air, 

And voices crying on the wind 

Were not of any mortal kind. 

Her mouth was lovely to my eyes— 

I had forgotten Paradise 

And God and all the Saints in Bliss 

To ride and ride and ride like this. 


Faster we fled, and now we seemed to melt, 

Rider and steed in one, confused I felt 

With curious hands along my shaggy thighs, 

Felt the great muscles ripple with the rise 

And fall of strong limbs gathered for strong flight, 
Mine eyes were blinded by excess of light, 
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And over rosy-flowered pasturage 
I galloped straight away into the Golden Age— 


Oh, beauty that mine eyes have never seen 
And yet my heart remembers! Oh, serene 
And golden morning, how should I forget, 
Who walk in sober ways an exile yet! 


Beautiful were the hills—beautiful, seen in my dreams, 

The purple-misted scaurs with the silver fret of the streams; 

Lovely the upland pastures, and the vineyards heavy-fruited, 

And the thickets in the valley where the Gods, the silver-footed, 

Followed with amorous plaining the ruddy daughters of Earth, 

Or the white-limbed rout of the nymphs with sweet wild music and mirth; 

Lovely the sea-ward meadows with the wind-blown wave of the poppies, 

And the blue wild lupin blown by the wind, and the violets white in the 
coppice— 

Cool was the wind on our breasts as we stamped on the headlands of dawn; 

The noise of our gathering travelled and troubled afar off the nymph and the 
faun; 

The beat of our hooves made terrible music, a thunderous clang in the valleys, 

Fleet as the Far-Darter’s vengeance-tipped arrows our flight through the leaf- 
bordered alleys, 

Strong and rejoicing we ran with beautiful tireless motion 

Like a wave that runs from the edge of the World on the wine-dark plain of the 
ocean. 

We were flame on the hills, we were cloud on the meadows, a leaping stream 
in the hollow 

We were drunken with pride of our strength and our speed, since no one might 
flee us or follow— 


Excellent were the days; and the end of the day was good 

As we breasted the last long hill to the cave in the chestnut wood, 

To the cave and the couch and the fire and the bowls of milk and wine— 
Out of an infinite darkness I see that fire-light shine, 

Where in the woven shadows a towering legend moved, 

Cheiron, the old wise Centaur, whose speech the Heroes loved— 


Some low mean houses and a waste of sand 

With little gimcrack shops on either hand, 

And in the midst a gaudy-curtained tent 

Where dying music wails of banishment 

From old delight and beauty long foredone— 
Slowly we swung to earth and the dream was gone. 
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BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


Dido with the driven hair 
And with the salt sea spray 
Upon those undesired lips, 
And eyes that follow fading ships,— 
It is no use to wander there 
Along the shore 
All day, 
Or hope to see him any more;— 
The way 
He went is the old way! 


Calypso, let the wanderer go 
And weave your web and sing your song; 
You knew you could not hold him long, 
Though lost and shipwrecked on those shores, 
And how can curses keep him yours 
When kisses could not make him so? 
There is no help from winds that blow, 
No seas so strange or so unkind 
That they can make him stay behind ;— 
The way he came he doesn’t know, 
But there’s one way they all can find! 


Fond Simaetha, turning, turning 
The bird upon your wheel and burning 
Laurel leaves and barley grain,— 
It will not draw him back again. 
The moon above the lemon tree 
Will watch with you, but watch in vain, 
Nor are the dead of Hecate 
Gone more utterly than he,— 
Fled along a pathway fleet 
Worn smooth by many feet. 
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They make a long procession, sweeping 
Relentlessly 
Through all the past,— 
These hearts that were not meant for keeping 
And failed too fast; 
And ships with windy sails at sea 
And flowery lanes in Sicily 
Alike led lovers down the track 
That knows no turning back. 


AVE ATQUE VALE 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


Through lands remote, o’er many oceans sped, 
Brother, to this sad parting am I come, 

That I might bear my last gifts to the dead, 
And vainly speak unto thine ashes dumb. 


Since fate, O hapless brother! hath denied 
That we, as one, in love and life might dwell, 
Untroubled by the tears I cannot hide, 
Receive these gifts which ancient rites compel 
That I should leave, in parting, at thy side: 
Then, brother, for all time, hail and farewell! 
—Catullus, Carmen, ci. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


“To administer to their wants, without being engaged in their 
quarrels.” The words of Washington to Edward Newenham 
come gratefully to mind today, in a noteworthy example of their 
fulfilment, as the ideal of our policy toward the nations of Europe. 
The want of Russia was that the sick should be healed and the 
hungry fed and the naked clothed; and we did that work to an 
extent and with a thoroughness unrivalled in human annals; 
despite the fact that at the same time the Russian Government 
was treacherously trying to stab us with a poisoned dagger. 
The want of Germany is said to be that the starving shall be 
succoured; and we are undertaking that work, regardless of the 
overflowing granaries and storehouses of that country, the con- 
. tents of which are not distributed to the needy only because of 
the criminally perverse policy of the Government in wrecking the 
national finances in an attempt to swindle its creditors. The 
want of our recent Allies is that we shall aid them in determining 
the complicated controversy over German reparations; and to 
that call we respond by sending a commission of highly competent 
authorities to do that work. And in all this administration to 
their wants, we scrupulously refrain from being in any way en- 
gaged in their quarrels. That is the answer to the insincere or 
ignorant reproach of our “selfish isolation”. Where is there 
another nation in the world that has been so ready unselfishly to 
aid its neighbours? Ihave been tempted to wonder whether some 
of those who rail against our present wise and generous policy are 
not more desirous of meddling than of helping, and would not 
prefer to reverse Washington’s rule, and “engage in their quarrels 
without administering to their wants”. So much seems certain, 
that if we were at this moment implicated in European intrigues 
and rivalries, as a member of the League of Nations, we should be 
ipso facto incapacitated for the very services which Europe is now 
begging of us and which we are altruistically rendering. 
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Meanwhile, pending our unofficial but therefore all the more 
valuable and efficient aid, France and Germany have come almost 
immeasurably nearer a determination of their controversy 
through direct negotiations between themselves. The strict 
legality, the flawless justice, the impeccable equity, of France’s 
procedure in the Ruhr could not have failed in time to have effect. 
The obstreperous and self-stultifying German Government which 
tried to resist it, found its opposition vain, its mendacious propa- 
ganda futile. France in the Ruhr was as impregnable as she had 
been at Verdun. So a new Government was installed at Berlin, 
which signalized its accession by practical confession of the guilt 
of its predecessor and of the righteousness of France’s course. 
The new Chancellor’s Christmas Day message to the German 
people was the most noteworthy and the most hopeful utterance 
of that Government since the abdication of William Hohenzol- 
lern. It was the first frank confession that Germany was beaten 
in the World War and that she must, through whatever privations 
and burden-bearing, pay the penalty. The frame of mind which 


that betokens is of course an essential prerequisite to real rehabili- 
tation—just as theologians insist that conviction of sin is always 
prerequisite to the conversion of the sinner. 


President Coolidge’s straightforward declaration on the sub- 
ject of Russian recognition, and the equally straightforward sup- 
plementary statements of Secretary Hughes, brought to a crisis 
the matter of Soviet intrigues for a Red Revolution in America. 
Confronted with direct charges of their deviltry, the Soviet states- 
men had recourse to characteristic equivocation and misrepre- 
sentation. Unluckily for themselves, they denied facts which 
they might have known Mr. Hughes could readily and completely 
establish. Disputing the indisputable is unprofitable business; 
though it was not surprising that the Soviet Oligarchy, running 
true to form, engaged in it. What was surprising, and melan- 
choly, was that Americans of presumptive light and leading should, 
through factional ambition or personal spite, profess belief in 
alien usurpers rather than in their own government. We may 
agree with John Quincy Adams that, carried to certain extremes, 
“my country, right or wrong,” is a most immoral doctrine; but 
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at least it is incumbent upon Americans in every case to give 
their own country and its Government the benefit of the doubt. 
Surely one’s own country is entitled to as courteous treatment 
as a prisoner in the dock! 


The proposals of the Secretary of the Treasury for a sweeping— 
but discriminating—reduction of national taxation were nothing 
short of epochal. Neither in the history of America nor in that 
of any other country is their equal to be found. Nor can I recall 
any administrative programme that has elicited from the nation, 
regardless of party, so prompt, so extensive and so persistent 
expressions of approval. Perhaps the highest tribute that has 
been paid to Mr. Mellon’s plan is implied in the limited but noisy 
opposition to it. This seems to arise chiefly from two sources. 
One, and the greater, is found in those who want to “fix their 
fences”’—euphemism for “‘ purchase votes’’”—at the expense of the 
public treasury, by voting a bonus to men the majority of whom 
either do not want it and are opposed to it, or have already re- 
ceived it from another source. The other is found in those whose 
ideal of democracy is government of classes by classes for classes, 
and who therefore disapprove the plan because it lessens taxation 
for all, though for the poor and those in moderate means far more 
than for the rich. A certain degree of discrimination is legiti- 
mate, and is commended by nobody more cordially than by the 
rich themselves. But to rage against a measure because it re- 
duces the taxes of men of moderate means not more than three or 
four times as much as those of men of wealth, is offensive to every 
sense of equity and reason. 


The pardoning of war-time prisoners by the President has been 
heartily approved, even by those who most detest the crimes for 
which they were justly punished, and who irrepressibly feel like 
saying of some of them as Charles Reade’s sailor man when dying 
said of the scoundrel who had scuttled the ship, “I forgive him; 
damn his eyes!”” Those men were imprisoned for two chief pur- 
poses. The one was, to prevent them from doing seditious mis- 
chief during the war; a purpose which was completely fulfilled 
five years ago. The other was, to punish them and, if possible, 
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to bring them to a better frame of mind. Seeing how little actual 
harm their deviltry accomplished, they have probably been 
sufficiently punished; while if these six or seven years have not 
sufficed to change their minds, there is no reason for hoping that 
further incarceration would do so. Not the least interesting 
reflection upon the case is, its exercise of super-legislative and 
super-judicial authority by a single man at his own uncontrolled 
discretion. We have heard much about the impropriety, to put 
it mildly, of having judicial decisions made by a single justice of 
the Supreme Court. Of course, such a thing never happens. 
The so-called “‘one man decision” is always a decision of one man 
plus half the other members. Yet there are those who rage and 
rail against such a decision, who are zealous and enthusiastic for 
having the President, alone and solitary, overrule the laws of 
Congress and the judgments of the Courts, by giving free pardons 
to men whom those laws and those judgments have condemned to 
terms of imprisonment. 


Five kings in a hundred years is not a bad record for Greece, 
but she made it only through having one of those sovereigns fill 
the throne for fifty years. It is just a hundred years since Byron 
at Cephalonia gave the cause of Greek independence an impetus 
which did not fail till victory was won. Since then there have 
been the Presidency of Capo d’Istria, the stormy reign of Otto 
the Impossible, the long reign of George I, the apronstring antics 
of Constantine, the brief tragedy of Alexander, and the futilities 
of George II. Strange, that the land which gave the world the 
first great treatise on republican government should itself display 
so conspicuous inaptitude for ordered rule. If it were some little 
Central American State, it would be regarded as a “horrible 
example” of incapacity for self-government; but being one of the 
most ancient and honourable countries of Europe, we must rever- 
ently respect its ructions as demonstrations of the divine right of 
self-determination. It was of hopeful omen, however, that in 
the crisis of the enforced “vacation” of George II there was an 
instinctive turning toward Eleutherios Venizelos, as the best 
counsellor and guide. 
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The stalemate of the British election was a disappointment to 
all three parties in that country, and a cause of regret to its well- 
wishers elsewhere. Its sequel must obviously be another election 
in the near future, the result of which it would be idle to attempt 
to forecast. That on so brief a notice the programme of Tariff 
Reform was unsuccessful at the polls, was not in the least sur- 
prising; though it is not to be imagined for a moment that it has 
received a permanent quietus. Athanasius may continue to 
stand against the world, but his attitude will not escape challenge 
in his own house. Cobden’s policy was always based upon the 
confident expectation that it would quickly be adopted by all the 
world. That such would be the case, he said, was no more to be 
doubted than that the sun would rise the next morning. It has 
always been to me an interesting question of speculation, whether 
he would have advocated Free Trade for Great Britain alone, had 
he known that all the rest of the world would remain Protection- 
ist. He was an interesting combination of the idealistic and 
visionary philanthropist, and the shrewd, practical business man. 


Would he knowingly have emulated Athanasius? Or would he 
have said, in adaptation of Canrobert’s epigram, “It is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not business”? 


Church controversies increase and multiply. Three of the 
foremost nation-wide organizations are little short of convulsed 
with acrimonious disputes largely over matters which are insus- 
ceptible of positive proof and which can scarcely be regarded as 
essential to the spiritual salvation of the world. If the conten- 
tions of either side were entirely right, the clergy of the other side 
would have no business to fill their pulpits. But are they right? 
When I hear some of the current fulminations of the odium 
theologicum I cannot help recalling an incident which you must 
not charge me with irreverence for repeating, since it was told me 
by an ordained missionary of an orthodox church. He had told, 
for her first hearing of it, the story of the Passion to an aged 
matriarch amid the Great Smoky Mountains; when, tremulous 
and tearful at its unequalled pathos, she murmured softly, 
“Well, stranger, le’s hope it wasn’t so!” 





NEWS BOOKS REVIEWED 


Jo Extten. By Alexander Black. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


It was the innocent opinion of Jean Jacotot, the teacher, that all men have 
equal intelligence. He also held that every man has received from God the 
faculty of being able to instruct himself, and that “everything is in every- 
thing”. Would that these principles held true without qualification both in 
the schoolroom and in life! Asa matter of fact, everyone not a fool knows that 
his intelligence is not equal to the intelligence of everybody else, and that self- 
instruction is often a very slow and dubious process. By self-instruction some 
of us might learn the higher mathematics, if we could keep young and vigour- 
ous, in a hundred years. How long would it take to make us really wise! 
“Every thing”’, alas! is not “in every thing” for us, even in our most poign- 
ant experiences: we learn what we can from these and stumble on. 

Realizing our limitations, and our limited perfectibility, we can read Alex- 
ander Black’s story of the girl, Jo Ellen, with far more real sympathy and far 
less maudlin pity than a good many novels used to call for. Mr. Black’s So- 
cratic wisdom and tonic style, his insight that is of the “antique world” and 
his striking up-to-date-ness, help us to do this. We do not say of Jo Ellen, 
“Poor girl, she had no chance,” because it is not true, and because Jo Ellen, 
after ail, found life an experience worth while. We do not say, “She ought to 
have known better,” because that would be obvious hypocrisy. Best of all, we 
do not say, “This story ought to be admired as a searching analysis of life or as 
a marvellous depiction of character”, because it is first of all an interesting 
story—interesting as life is interesting. What a joy to be rid of banal re- 
flections and to encounter a point of view neither old-fashioned nor extreme, 
but thoroughly congenial to the reasonable modern soul. What a pleasure to 
go through at a ripping speed (for the story carries you along) a novel of the 
present that is wise and tender and unsentimental all at once. 

Jo Ellen lived on the northern tip of Manhattan, near the head of the Creek, 
the harbor of the last of the Indians to leave the island, and one of the oddest 
places in the world. It was, like so many other places, neither a very good nor 
a very bad place to bring up a girl in. But it was interesting, and that was 
much in its favour. It held the emotions of home, social complications, love 
and adventure, and it was but a step into the great world—New York. As for 
adventure, Jo Ellen had hers early, becoming involved, more or less, with the 
ne’er-do-well cousin of a neighbour family. It doesn’t matter much that no- — 
body in the story seems to know definitely whether Stan Lamar was ever really 
a “crook” or not. Our not knowing seems to make him more human, and 
there is a very taking atmosphere of unreliability and good intentions about the 
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chap. At any rate, Jo Ellen had the thrill of supposing that she might be re- 
garded as a “crook’s woman”, and the experience doubtless helped to make a 
real woman of her. Afterwards she left home and began the battle of life in 
earnest, finding the work part sometimes ridiculously simple, and the other 
parts hard and complicated. It is clear that she ought not to have married her 
girlhood beau, Marty Simms, because Marty was a born sentimentalist and Jo 
Ellen had not a spark of sentiment in her. Sentimentality, with the moral 
cowardice that the term connotes, appears to have been Marty’s only serious 
weakness; but it was enough. It was rather rough on him that a slight acci- 
dent on the day of his wedding made him a paralytic for life—the result of a 
wound received in France. And yet—the one unsentimental thing he did in 
his life was the manner in which he ended it—after Jo Ellen knew how he got 
his wound. Jo Ellen lives through her time of trial without self-pity, or mock 
cheerfulness, and when she is released, she still has the reader’s interest and 
warm sympathy. 

Jo Ellen is a distillation of modern young womanhood—the modern girl 
without the frills. Her obviously superior intelligence, her distinctive yet very 
American “temperament ”’—as lively in her as in a prima donna, but with all 
the inhibitions of “niceness’””—her genuine courage, her little touch of “gutter 
devil” along with much innocence and sweetness—all these are barely enough 
to carry her through the complications of what is after all a comparatively 
simple life-experience. Her not being a pitiful wreck at the end of it is a real 
triumph of youth and a proof of the author’s sane optimism. 

Mr. Black’s philosophy, by the way, is rather less overt in this last novel of 
his than in some of his earlier tales. Sayings like, “I’m telling you to kick at 
kicking time, no matter whose shins get hurt. You'll last longer,” and, “When 
it comes to punishment, we ought to get more for the wrongness that’s like us 
than for wrongness that isn’t like us”, are true examples of the wisdom 
of the people expressed in their own way. All the wisdom in this story 
is put into the mouths of people who can express it with conviction because 
they are not “sicklied o’er” with thought. In his treatment of character, Mr. 
Black has achieved the detachment of the realists without their deadly coldness 
or their purely artistic and epicurean enthusiasm. There is a real warmth of 
heart in this story, a warmth less qualified by scruples or by excessive modesty 
than was the feeling for humanity of the truly large-hearted William Dean 
Howells. The story, too, is, in all its reality, fundamentally cheerful, and 
amusing in almost every line. As for plot, few novels have so much emotional 
drama without shallow intrigue. 





ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM. By Sir Philip Gibbs. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


“Romantic” is too worn and dubious a word to express the quality of Sir 
Philip Gibbs’s new book of journalistic adventure—the least padded, the most 
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sincere, the least pretentious and most closely packed record of experiences and 
observations that any newspaper man has written in our time. With all his 
conciseness, Sir Philip never falls into the notebook style of the hasty compiler. 
Perhaps there is only one merely “graphic” phrase in the whole volume: “As 
night came over the Rhodope Mountains, there rose a crescent moon, with one 
bright star in the curve of its scimitar.” It seems a small matter to mention, 
yet one feels that where Coleridge has been criticized for an astronomical error, 
Sir Philip should not escape. 

But there is in most of Sir Philip’s writing a distinction that goes far beyond 
mere effective description. Almost always when one feels that the distinction 
belongs to the subject matter, that the writer has been singularly fortunate in 
finding such a subject to write about, one is reading the product of a first-rate 
literary mind. (When we feel that the distinction is altogether in the style 
our conclusion may be quite other.) 

Elsewhere in literature there is nothing quite like Sir Philip’s description of 
what happened on the day when the Old Bailey prison was abandoned: 

“It was one of the most remarkable crowds I have ever seen. Some queer 
sentiment had brought all these crooks and jailbirds to see the last of their old 
home. Frowzy women and ‘flash’ girls, old scamps of the casual ward and 
doss house, habitual drunkards, and young thieves, sporting touts and burglars 
of the Bill Sikes brand, had gathered together, as though by special invitation 
to the ‘private view’. Laughing, excited, full of loquacious reminiscences, 
they wandered through the charge room and the cells where they had been 
‘lagged’, pointed out the cell from which Jack Sheppard had escaped, and 
other cells once inhabited by famous murderers and criminals, and surged into 
the great court where they had stood in the dock facing the scarlet-robed judge 
and all the majesty of law. They stood in the dock again, lots of them, jeering, 
with bursts of hoarse laughter at the merry jest.” 

The picture is surely unforgettable, and somehow the passage makes one 
think both of Dickens and Hazlitt. 

Then there are the humourous things—the sort of thing that Providence 
mercifully lets happen, but which cannot be invented by the most gifted of 
humourists—as, for example, the remark of an old farmer who could not make 
out the function of the newspaper correspondents in King George’s Coronation 
Progress through Scotland: “Eh, mon; they maun be the King’s barstards.” 
It is no wonder that Sir Philip “laughed from Perth to Stirling Castle, and 
back again to Edinburgh.” 

Much that he tells us, serious as well as funny, has this same quality of genu- 
ineness and surprise. The serious subjects, of course, greatly predominate. 
And these serious things are told in the spirit of the man who at the outbreak 
of the war plunged straightway into the vortex without waiting for official per- 
mits, and who when he was there found tragedy and drama enough without 
manufacturing atrocities or fabricating adventures. 

In this world of “chance, love and logic” few experiences can be more re- 
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markable then Sir Philip’s exposure of Dr. Cook, the pretended discoverer of 
the North Pole. Dr. Cook, when Sir Philip first encountered him on board the 
Hans Egede, was not the impervious person who was recently sentenced in a 
Western court. He lost his nerve for a moment under the correspondent’s 
questioning. After that, Sir Philip Gibbs knew. It is perhaps the dramatic 
circumstances of the discovery and its inspirational character that make the 
author’s account of this matter one of the most interesting of all true stories; 
but what renders the story so thoroughly acceptable is the moral courage of 
the man who made the exposure. 

This same quality runs through the whole narrative, giving its force to every 
serious interest that is presented. Earlier books of Sir Philip—his Now It Can 
Be Told and More That Can Be Told—possessed this characteristic, of course, in 
a high degree. They were mildly criticized in these pages as being a trifle over- 
charged with feeling, a little too much in the style, though not in the spirit, of 
the special pleader. It is just, therefore, to set down the fact that this latest 
volume, Adventures in Journalism,—a book that ranges over the greatest va- 
riety of important or curious topics, with complete avoidance of mere gossip 
and triviality,—is not only a high-minded and straightforward book, but a 
mellow book as well. 





My Drptomatic Epucation. By Norval Richardson. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 

Mr. Richardson, who entered diplomacy when he was thirty years of age, 
and whose experience has included service in Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Portugal 
and Japan, has the knack of causing his readers to live over his experiences 
with him; he tells each episode, with uncommon frankness, from exactly the 
point of view that was his at the time when the events occurred. His book is, 
therefore, very different from most diplomatic memoirs: it is genuinely a record 
of diplomatic education. Character sketches, impressions of foreign countries, 
and opinions about what was going on behind the scenes, are not missing, in- 
deed, but are subordinated to an account of the actual work, the problems— 
exceptional or routine, funny or solemn—that the diplomat has to solve. The 
author has retained through the whole of his career a way of thinking quite 
unspoiled and refreshingly American. He writes, without affectation, from 
the point of view of the average man. If, then, one wants to know what it 
would be like to be a diplomat in the service of the United States, what one 
would have to do, what the material and spiritual rewards would be, and how 
one would feel about it all after a few years, this volume probably comes nearer 
than any other to satisfying one’s desires. It is also an immensely entertaining 
book, for while the point of view is always adequately serious, the reader is de- 
lighted by explosive bits of fun. 

There is a real significance in what the author tells us about the effect of 
diplomacy upon the individual mind and character. Mr. Richardson ap- 
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proached his new career with all the nafveté and all the casualness with which 
Americans are accustomed to make new departures. He simply had a 
“hunch” that diplomacy might be the most interesting work in the world for 
him, and possessed the good sense to perceive that it is soul-killing to go on 
with work that lacks immediate interest or good prospects. So he called on 
Senator John Sharp Williams, who introduced him to the proper officials of the 
State Department and put in a good word for him. The author tells us all 
about the terrors and the farcical features of the examination he was obliged to 
take, including even the full text of that mellifluous French sentence which he 
had committed to memory in order to prepare himself for the oral examination 
in French. His first instructions sent him to Havana—a disappointment after 
all that he had dreamed of the splendours of foreign courts. But he soon 
changed his mind: there could be no better place in which to learn the routine 
of diplomacy, and the contact with an unfamiliar civilization at once began to 
broaden the mind of one whom the examiners had described as being “of a 
provincial type.” The process of education went right on. Summing it all 
up, after fourteen years, Mr. Richardson says: “As a matter of fact, diplomacy 
probably offers a pleasanter and more diverting existence than any other career 
that I can think of; and surely, if one views it from a patriotic standpoint, 
nothing could possibly offer a higher mission than going out to the nations of 
the world and carrying our message tothem. And we have a message to carry 
—one of cheerfulness, eagerness and energy; one of good-fellowship, helpfulness 
and equal opportunity; one of clean sentiment, youthful simplicity, and an ex- 
traordinary freedom.” 

One does not recall another book about the diplomatic life written from quite 
the angle of this one. A person who tells about his own work without conceal- 
ment of difficulties or embarrassments, without deadly earnestness, and at the 
same time with unquenchable zest and with normal confidence and pride, is 
generally sure of an audience. No one but an American, one thinks, could 
write a book of just this sort—the diplomacy being all in the facts and hardly 
at allin the manner. And the volume conveys to American readers the inter- 
national point of view in a very understandable way. 





THREE GENERATIONS. By Maud Howe Elliott. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 

The only adverse criticism one could possibly make upon this book by a 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe is that there is such an opulence of material in it, 
and that the best things in it are treated so lightly, in the author’s haste to get 
on to something equally good, that one is scarcely able to taste the real flavor of 
what one reads. As in every good book of reminiscences, there are many de- 
lightful revelations of character and some surprising incidents or opinions. 
One has scarcely ceased to marvel at the fact that the genial “‘Marse Henry” 
could be icy as the result of a faur pas immediately after an introduction, 
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when one finds oneself reading what Ichizo Hattori, the Japanese Commis- 
sioner, had to say about education in his native country. One has hardly had 
time to digest the author’s opinion that F. W. H. Myers was altogether de- 
ceived by cheap mediumistic trickery at a certain séance before one is in the 
midst of an account of a charade, given at Newport, in which someone repre- 
sented “ Blondin crossing Niagara Falls.” 

Yet the book has a fine flavour of its own—a flavour of personality and of our 
best traditional Americanism. The author has an inherited gift of writing 
seriously, and even impressively, in a style not at all “dressed up”. To 
eschew all pseudo-culture, to be literary without being bookish, on the whole 
to make simple and familiar things instead of going the other way about it 
(as the little people do), to think of great people primarily as friends and only 
in the second place as great people, and without sentimentality to find goodness 
everywhere—these are gifts that appear to belong by right to the author and 
her family. Nor does a somewhat touch-and-go method connote any super- 
ficiality in the case of Mrs. Elliott; she makes charming notes, composing with 
all the grace and tact of those who possess the exceptional faculty of writing 
familiar letters that are also brilliant. Our real American social tradition is a 
destructible and evanescent thing. Books like this help to preserve it in all its 
simplicity and its subtlety. Apart from which, we should be grateful in any 
event for reminiscences of persons so eminent in so many different ways as Bret 
Harte and Henry James, Ellen Terry and Margaret Anglin, Watts and Alma 
Tadema, Marion Crawford and John Hay, Laura Bridgeman, Queen Marghe- 
rita and Queen Olga. In this book it is surprising how many figures appear, the 
least reference to whom is of interest to almost every reader. 





Pierre Curte. By Marie Curie. Translated by Charlotte Vernon Kel- 
logg. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


When Pierre Curie, who, with his wife, discovered and gave to the world, 
without compensation, the new element, radium, and the science of radiology, 
was struck and instantly killed by a truck in Paris on April 19, 1906, the 
world undoubtedly lost one of the “saints of science”. His life, as written by 
Mme. Curie, is one of the really fine things in biography. 

With perfect simplicity and straightforwardness, Mme. Curie has told of her 
husband’s early life, his character, his struggles and his final success. We are 
made acquainted with a young man, shy, intense, rather a slow thinker, an 
overworked teacher even at those times when he was engaged in the most 
difficult researches. Pierre Curie impresses one as a man without much expe- 
rience of good cheer in the ordinary sense, or creature comforts, or the glow of 
success that brings the sense of security—a saint of science, but by no means in 
temperament an ascetic or a hermit. He rejected on principle all honorary 
distinctions; he disapproved of everything that provokes emulation, and thus 
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substitutes for the love of truth the desire to excel others. He felt an un- 
conquerable repugnance for all formal social obligations, because he could not 
allow what was unreal or conventional to interfere with what was to him the 
chief reality; yet he had a well developed faculty for friendship. He was en- 
tirely frank in the expression of his opinions, when these were called for, believ- 
ing that diplomatic methods are puerile. But in spite of the severity of his 
ideas, there is in his character, as presented in this book, none of the excessive 
sternness or arrogant materialism often falsely associated with the scientific 
personality. He appears unworldly, lovable, even a little boyish outside the 
laboratory. 

Biography, like fiction, should not of course aim at the exaltation of the 
moral virtues. It is the concrete experiences that count, and these Mme. 
Curie has given with a sufficient degree of fulness. The various stages in the 
discovery of radium and the study of its emanations, with other scientific 
problems, only second in importance, upon which she and her husband were 
engaged, are made quite simple and intelligible to the average reader. But 
out of all this there comes a rare tone of feeling which cannot fail to impress. 
This book about Pierre Curie is the story of two people who lived with absolute 
consistency, in perfect harmony with each other, and for an ideal end. They 
were willing to sacrifice everything for the sake of scientific truth, and what 
they did not give to the pursuit of knowledge they gave to principle, for they 
were quite agreed that there should be no patent upon their discovery: “Ra- 
dium is an element; it belongs to everyone.” Was there ever a simpler creed, 
or a more difficult? 

The biography, neither very long (for Curie’s life was not long), nor es- 
pecially varied (for the laboratory does not offer adventures), impresses one 
with a singular sense of totality. Here was a life which, within its own limits, 
was absolutely true and reached a great height. All the respect that entire 
consistency always produces in the hearts of the sons of Adam, and something 
of the awe that any approach to perfection in human affairs makes us feel, are 
experienced as we turn these pages. 





GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN Epitor. By Henry Holt. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The privilege of being garrulous is always joyfully conceded to persons of 
large experience and unfailing virility of mind. At the age of eighty-four, 
Henry Holt is one of the most exhilarating of those who converse with us in 
print. To those who love frank opinions—the opinions of a man of really ma- 
ture wisdom, expressed without petty restraint—and who delight in the spirit 
of originality, often so much more affording in age than in youth (if it survives 
youth), this book of the octogenarian editor will be a joy. 

The secret of it is that Mr. Holt, beside being a man of large experiences and 
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an expert in the art of living, is first and always a philosopher. To write a 
book like this—and perhaps to live long enough to write it!—a man needs to be 
philosophic in all senses. Not only must he have large and varied interests, 
but he must have a receptive attitude on all the larger questions—immortality, 
the destiny of man, the problem of evil. He must not be content, however, 
with a vaguely sympathetic attitude toward the rest of mankind, or a be- 
wildered interest in what is new. He must continue to be critical. 

Let no one say, therefore, that Mr. Holt’s book is a good one but for the 
fanciful interest in psychic research which the author occasionally betrays, or 
his occasional drift into moralizing. Without a range of interest that em- 
braces the most speculative problems, and without a deep curiosity about mor- 
als and religion,—the most fascinating of all subjects to a liberal mind,—this 
book could not have been written and the things in it that are sure to appeal to 
individual readers and critics would never have come to light. 

The book as a whole is a remarkable performance; the marvel being not that 
an octogenarian should have written it (for plainly no one else could) but rather 
that anyone, having had Mr. Holt’s experiences and impressions and specu- 
lations, should be able to think so sanely and clearly and cleverly about them. 
No one should be allowed to criticize the book piecemeal, and the present 
writer has no intention of commenting upon it piecemeal. Nevertheless, to 
justify one’s opinion of Mr. Holt as a philosopher, one would like to quote just 
one passage: 

“Our share in regulating our lives may not be so big as we generally think, 
but the long years have brought me to a strong suspicion—or shall I say super- 
stition?—that when Nature intervenes, or seems to, she intervenes favourably 
in proportion as we do our best.” 

In a drawerful of excerpts from various writers I do not find anything that 
greatly excels this as a helpful bit of pragmatism and an acceptable expression 
of modern faith. 

Mr. Holt remains critical, unpartizan, and irrepressibly original. He has 
written a book without one dull or conventional line in it. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHAT HERR DELBRUCK DID NOT DENY 


Sir: 

One gains the impression from the article by Hans Delbriick, appearing 
in the December number of Tue Norta American Review, that the world 
owes Germany a most abject apology for believing her capable of the atroci- 
ties against French and Belgian civilians during the recent war. 

Perhaps most of us would not credit reports of such atrocities, in spite of 
their having been investigated and reported true by men of such high character 
as the late Lord Bryce, if Herr Delbriick could also tell us that they did not 
wilfully kill thousands of civilians on sea and land, that they did not bombard 
civilians in defenseless towns, that they did not repeatedly sink hospital ships 
with their cargo of sick and disabled, that they did not systematically bombard 
field hospitals whenever possible, that they did not compel thousands of Bel- 
gian men and women to work as forced slaves to further military operations 
against Belgium. 

Since he failed to deny these and numerous other outrages against inter- 
national law and against humanity, he can hardly expect us to get terribly 
wrought-up over the fact that the French and Belgian troops are not dealing 
any too gently with the Germans when conditions are reversed. 

Neither are we terribly worried over the occupation of the Ruhr. France 
has promised to get out as soon as she is given some guarantee that Germany 
will try to meet her treaty obligations; and, in some way, France has gained 
and holds the reputation for keeping her promises. 

Is it not possible that this fact is a better explanation of the ease with which 
France borrowed the money to pay indemnity in 1871? 

In spite of all the wailings from Berlin, the world is not yet convinced that 
salvation of the German State is the most important problem facing it. The 
time has long since passed, if indeed it ever existed, when the world greatly 
needed a State governed by the slogan “Deutschland iiber Alles”. If Ger- 
many prefers self-destruction to keeping a treaty pledge, our interference in 
the matter is wholly unjustified. 

B. B. Hieatns. 


Experiment, Georgia. 


HERR DELBRUCK ON “REPARATIONS” 
Sir: 
Professor Delbriick, in his attempted reply to Mr. Lauzanne, speaks 
repeatedly of the French “reparation” to Germany in 1871. Is he ignorant 
of the meaning of English words, or merely trying, Hun fashion, to deceive 
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his readers with the pretence that the indemnity exacted from France by 
Germany was in any sense comparable with the reparation demanded from 
Germany by France? There was never, until he penned his article for Tur 
Nortu AMERICAN Review, the slightest pretence by anybody that the five 
milliards—which France paid in full long before the stipulated time—con- 
stituted “reparation”, since there was not a centime of damage to repair. 
It was always recognized as indemnity—except when it was regarded as 
blackmail or brigands’ ransom—and Germany’s own boast was that it would 
go into the Berlin war chest as a nest egg for the funds for the next war which 
Germany would impose upon her neighbours. 

The Herr Professor also observes that “Germany did everything that was 
possible to facilitate a speedy payment.” He neglects to add, however, that 
one of the means employed was to warn France that in case there were a 
Ministerial crisis and change of government at Paris, which in Germany’s 
opinion might delay payments, Germany would consider that a casus belli, 
and that if in consequence fulfilment of the terms of the Frankfort Treaty 
was imperilled, she would resume war against France. Suppose France had 
assumed such an attitude toward the changes of government at Berlin and 
the failure to fulfil the terms of the Treaty of Versailles! How many poilus 
would now be occupying Potsdam and Berlin? 

By the way, Mr. Delbriick greatly stresses the fact that in 1871 “Germany 
did not disarm France”. The world’s impression—outside the chair of His- 
tory at the University of Berlin—is that France permitted Germany’s defeated 
and dishonoured armies to march back to Berlin carrying all their arms and 
banners, in the guise of conquering heroes. That is another of the things 
which Mr. Delbriick omits to mention in his “reply”. However, his men- 
tioning it would have served no purpose but to save himself from the imputa- 
tion of disingenuousness. The world did not need to be reminded of it. 


Wituiam Hemmineway. 
Summit, N. J. 


TRUE VIEWS OF RUSSIA 


Sir: 

I wish to commend Mr. Paul Wright’s short story, Anastasia Federovna’s 
Amerikanski, appearing in your December issue. 

The article shows Mr. Wright as a keen observer of conditions and events 
during his sojourn in Russia. 


P. L. Otson. 


Chicago, Illinois. 








